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DISSERTATION. 


Tue hiftory of thofe nations which ori- 
ginally poffeffed the north of Europe, is 
little known. Deftitute of the ufe of letters, 
they themfelves had not the means of t tratif: 
mitting their great actions to remote poite- 


rit Foreign” writers faw them only ata 
y- y 


diftance, ahd therehjee adie aceodute ee 
partial and undiftiné. The vanity of the 
Romans induced them to confider the nations 
beyond the pale of their empire as barba- 
rians ; and confequently their hiftory un- 
worthy of being inveftigated. Some men, 

otherwife of great merit among ourfelves., 

give into this confined opinion. Having ear ly 
imbibed their idea of exalted eeeesl from 
the Greek and Roman writers, they fearcely 
ever afterwards have the fortitude to alloy 
any dignity of chatacter to any other ancien 


people. 


tt 


Without derogating from the fame of 


‘Greece and Rome » we may confider anti- 


“quity beyond the pale of their empire \ wort ‘hy 


‘of fome attention. The nobler pafiiox ns of 
the mind never shoot forth more free aad 


-unreftrained than in thefe times we call bar- 
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barous. That irregular manner of life, and 
thofe manly purtuits from which barbariry 
takes its name, are highly favorable to a 
ftrength of mind unknown in polished times. 
In advanced fociety the charaters of men 
are more uniform and difguifed. The human 
paflions lie in fome degree concealed behind 
forms, and artificial manners; and the powers 
of the foul, without an opportunity of 
excrting them, lofe their vigour. The times 
of regular government, and polished man- 
ners, are therefore to be wished for by the 
feeble and weak in mind. An unfertled 
ftate , and thofe convulfions which attend it, 
is the proper field for an exalted character, 
and the exertion of great parts. Merit there 
rifes always fuperior 3 no fortuitous event can 
raife the timid and mean into power. To 
thofe who look upon antiquity in this light, 
3t is an agreeable profpect; and they alone 
can have real pleafure in tracing nations te 
their fource. 


The eftablishment of the Celtic ftates ; 
ain the north of Europe, is beyond the reach 
of their written annals. The traditions and 
fongs to which they tufted their hiftory , 
were loft, or altogether corrupted in their 
revolutions and migrations, which were fo 


frequent and univerfal , that no kingdom) 
in Europe is now pofleffed by its original! 
dohabitants. Societies were formed , and king=: 
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doms ereéted, from a mixture of nations, 
who, in procefs of time, loft all knowledge 
of their own origin. 


If tradition could be depended upon, it is 
only among a people, from all time, free 
of intermixture with foreigners. We are to 
look for thefe among the mountains and 
inacceflible parts of a country: places, on 
account of their barrennefs, uninviting to 
_an enemy , or whole natural ftrength enabled 
the natives to repel invafions. Such are the 
inhabitants of rhe mountains of Scotland. We, 
accordingly, find , that they differ materially 
from thofe who poffefs the low and more 
fertile part of the kingdom. Their language 
is pure and original, and their manners are 
thofe of an antient and unmixed race of men. 
Confcious of their own antiquity , they long 
defpifed others , as anew and mixed people. 
As they lived in a country only fit for pa- 
fture, they were free of that toil and bu- 
finefs, which engrofs the attention of a 
commercial people. Their amufement con- 
fifted in hearing or repeating their fongs and 
traditions , and thefe intirely turned on the 
antiquity of their nation, and the exploits 
of their forefathers. It is no wonder , there- 
fore, that there are more remains of antiquity 
among them, than-among any other people 
in Europe. Traditions, however, concerning 
remote periods , are only to be pee in 

ly 
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fo far as they co-incide with cotemporary 
writers of undoubted credit and veracity. 


No writers began their accounts from a 
more early period; than the hiftorians of the 
Scots nation, Without records, or even tra- 
dition itfeif, they give a long lift of antient 
kings, and a detail of their tranfactions, 
with a {crupulous exaétnefs. One might na- 
turally fuppofe, that, when they had no 
authentic annals , they should, at leaft, have 
recourfe to the traditions of their country, 
and have reduced them into a regular fyftem ~ 
of hiftory. Of both they feem to have been 
equally deftitute. Born in the low country, 
and_ftrangers to the antient language of 
their nation, they contented themfelves with 
copying from one another, and retailing 
the fame fitions, in a new colour and 


drefs. 


John Fordun was the firt who colleéed 
thofe fragments of the Scots hiftory , which 
had efcaped the brutal policy of Edward 
{. and reduced them into order. His accounts, 
in fo far as they concerned recent tranfac- 
tions , deferved credit: beyond a certain 
petiod, they were fabulous and unfatisfactory. 
Some time before Fordun wrote 5. the king 
of England, in a letter.to the pope, had 


run up the antiquity of his nation to a very 


| 
; 


. 
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remote xra. Fordun, poffeffed of all the 
national prejudice of the age , was unwilling 
that his country should yield, in point of 
antiquity , to a people, then its rivals and 
enemies. Deftitute of annals in Scotland, he 
had recourfe to Ireland, which, according 
to the vulgar errors of the times, was reckoned 
the firft habitation of the Scots. He found, 
there , that the Irish bards had carried their 
pretenfions to antiquity as high, ifnot beyond 
any nation in Europe. It was from them he 
took thofe improbable fitions, which form 
the firft part of his hiftory. 


The writers that fucceeded Fordun impli- 
citly followed his fyftem , though they fome- 
times varied from him in their relations of 
particular tranfaCtions , aud the order of fuc- 
ceflion of their kings. As they had no new 
lichts, and were, equally with him, unac- 


guainted with the traditions of their country , 


their hiftories contain little information con- 
cerning the origin of the Scots. Even Bucha- 
nan himfelf, except the elegance and vigour 
of his ftile, has very little to recommend 
him, Blinded with political prejudices, he 
feemed more anxious to turn the fictions of 
his predeceffors to his own purpofes, than 
to detect their. mifreprefentations,, or invefti- 
gate truth amidit the darknefs which they 
had thrown round it. It therefore appears, 
that little can be collected from their own 


Ay 
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hiftorians , concerning the firft migration of 
the Scots into Britain. 


That this ifland was peopled from Gaul 
admits of no doubt. Whether colonies came 
afterwards from the north of Europe is a 
matter of meer fpeculation, When South- 
Britain yielded to the power of the Romans, 
the unconquered nations to the north of the 
province were diftinguished by the name of 
Caledonians. From their very name, it ap- 
pears, that they were of thofe Gau’s, who 
poflefied themfelves originally of Britain. It 
is compounded of two Celtic words, Caél 
fignifying Celts, or Gauls, and Dun or Don, 
a hill; fo that Caél-don, or Caledonians , is 
as much asto fay, the Ce/ts of the hiil country. 
The Highlanders, to this day, call them- 
felves Caé/, their language Caelic , or Galic, 
and their country Caéddoch , which the Ro- 
mans foftened into Caledonia. This, of itfelf, 
as fufficient to demonftrate , that they are 
the genuine defcendents of the antient Cale- 
donians , and not a pretended colony of 
Scots , who fettled firft in the north, in the 
shird or fourth century. 


From the double meaning of the word 
Cael, which fignifes ffrangers, as well as 
Gauls , or Celts , fome have imagined , that 
the anceftors of the Caledonians were of a 


different race from the reft of the Britons, 


ee 


eee - 
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and that they received their name upon that 
account. This opinion, fay they, is fup- 
ported by Tacitus, who , from feveral cire 
cumftances , concludes , that the Caledo- 
nians were of German extractions A dif- 
cuffion of a point fo intricate, at this diftance 
of time, could neither be fatisfattory nor 
impofttant, 


Towards the latter end of the third, and 
beginning of the fourth century, we meet 
with the Scots in the north (1). Porphyrius 
makes the firft mention of them about thae 
time. As the Scots were not heard of before 
that period, moft writers f{uppofed them to: 
have been a colony, newly come to Britain , 
and that the Pzéts were the only genuine 
defcendents of the antient Caledonians. This 
miftake is eafily removed. The Caledonians , 
in procefs of time , became naturally divided 
into two diftinG nations, as poffefling parts 
of the country, intirely different in their 
nature and foil. The weftern coaft of Scotland 
is hilly and barren; towards the eaft the 
country is plain, and fit for tillage. The 
inhabitants of the mountains.,.a roving and 
uncontrouled race of men, lived by feeding 
of cattle, and what they killed in hunting. 
Their employment did not fix them to one 
place. They removed from. one heath to 


(1) St. Hieton. ad Crefiphons 


> 
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another, as fuited beft with their convenience 
or inclination. They were not, therefore, 
improperly called , by their neighbours , 
ScuITE , or the ayandering nation; which is 
evidently the origin of the Roni name of 
Scoti. 


On the other hand , the Caledonians, who 
poffefled the eaft coaft of Scotland, as the 
divifion of the country was plain and fer- 
tile , applied themfelves to agriculture , and 
raifing of corn. It was from this , that the 
Galic name of the Pzés proceeded ; for they 
are called, in that language, Galiachs 1, °C, 
the wheat or corn-eaters. As the Pits lived 
in a country fo different in its nature from 
that poffeffed by the Scots, fo their national 
charaéter fuffered a raaterial cee Unob- 
ftrutted by mountains, or lakes , their com- 
munication with one peother svas fee andl 
frequent. Society , therefore , became fooner 
eftablished among taem , than among the 
Scots, and, confequently , they were much 
fooner coverned by civil magiftrates and 
laws. This , ae laft , produced fo great a 
difference in the manners of the two na- 
tions , that they began to forget their com- 
mon origin , and al mot continual quarrels 
and animofities fub/ifted between them. Thefe 
animofities, after fome ages , ended in the 

fabverfion of the Pictish “kingdom , but nor 


in the total extirpation of the nation , ac- 


Ss re 
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cording to moft of the Scots writers, who 
emed to think ir more for the honour of 
their countrymen to annihilate , than re- 
duce a rival people under their obedience. 
It is certain, however, that the very name 
of the Pics a loft , ind thofe that remain- 
ed were fo compleatly incerporated with 
their conquerors , that they foon loft all me- 
mory of their own origin.— 


The end of the Piétish Government is 
placed fo near that period , to) which av- 
thentic annals reach , that it is matter of 
wonder, that we have no monuments of their 
language or hiftory remaining. This favours 
the. fyftem I have laid down. Had they ori- 
ginally been of a different race from the 

Scots, their language of courfe would be 

"diferent. The contrary is the cafe, The 

| names of places in the Pidtish dominions , 
and the-very names of their kings , which 
are handed down to us, are of Galir ori- 
ginal, which is a convincing proof , thae 
the two. nations were, of old, one and the 
fame , and only divided dato two govern- 
ments, by the effect which their ficuation had 
upon the genius of the people. 


The name of Pids was, perhaps, given by 
the Romans to the Caledonians , who pof- 
feffed the eaft coaft of Scotland , from Ae 
painting their bodies. This circumfance 
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made fome imagine, that the Picts were of 
British extraét, and a different race of men 
from the Scots. That more of the Britons , 
who fled northward from the tyranny of 
the Romans, fettled in the low country of 
Scotland , than among the Scots of the 
mountains , may be eafily imagined , from 
the very nature of the country. It was they 
who introduced painting among the Picts. 
From this circumftance proceeded the name 
of the latter , to diftinguish them from the 
Scots, who never had that art among them , 
and from the Britons, who difcontinued it 
after the Roman conqueft. 


The Caledonians , moft certainly , ac- 
quired a confiderable knowledge in naviga- 
tion , by their living on a coait interlected. 
with many arms of the fea, and, in iflands 
divided , one from another , by wide and 
dangerous firths. It is, therefore , highly 
probable, that they, very early , found their 
way to the north of Ireland, which is with- 
in fight of their own country. That Ire- 
land was firft peopled from Britain is cer- 
tain. The vicinity of the two iflands ; the 
exact correfpondence of the antient inha- 
birants of both , in point of manners and 
language, are fufficient proofs, even if we had. 
not the teftimony of authors (1) of undoubr- 


(1): Dios Sic. 1. 5. 
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ed veracity to confirm it. The abettors of 
the moft romantic fyftems of Irish anti- 
quities allow it; but they place the colony 
from Britain in an improbable and remote 
zra.J shall eafily admit, that the colony of 
the Firbolg , confefledly the Belge of Bri- 
tain, fettled in the fouth of Ireland, be- 
fore the Caél, or Caledonians , difcovered 
the north: but itis not at all likely, that 
the migration of the Firbolg to Ireland hap- 
pened many centuries before the Chrittian 
zra. 


Ofian , in the poem of Temora (1) 5 
throws confiderable light on this fubject. His 
accounts agree fo well with what the an- 
tients have delivered , concerning the firft 
population and inhabirants of Ireland, that 
every unbiaffed perfon will confefs them 
more probable , than the legends handed. 
down , by tradition, in that country. Prom 
him, itappears , that in the days of Trathal , 
grandfather to Fingal, Ireland was pofleffed 
by two nations ; the Firbo/g or Belge of 
Britain , who inhabited the fouth, and the 
Caél, who paffed over from Caledonia and 
the Hebrides to Ulfter. The two nations, 
as is ufual among an unpolished and lately 
fetiled people , were divided into fmall 
dynafties , {ubject to petty kings , or chiefs, 


(2) Temora , Book IT. 
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independent of one another. In this fituation, 
itis probable, they continued long, without 
any material revolution in the ftate of the 
ifland , until Crothar , Lord of Atha, a coun- 
try in Connaught, the moft potent chief of 
the Firdole , carried away Conlama , the 
daughter of Cathmin , achief of the Caé/, 


who poflefled Ulfter. 


Conlama had been betrothed , fome time 
before, to Turloch, a chief of their own 
nation. Turloch refented the affront offered 
him by Crothar , made an irruption into 
Connaught, and killed Cormul , the brother 
of Cromer. who came to oppofe his pro- 
grefs. Crothar himfelf then took arms , and 
either killed or expelled Turloch. The war, 
upon this, became general, between the two 
nations : and the Caél were reduced to the 
Jaft extremity.—In this fituation , they. ap- 
plied, for aid, to Trathal king BE Morven, 
who (cat his’ Brother Cena: » already fa. 
mous for his great exploits , to their relief 
Conar , upon ms atrival in Ul ter, was cho- 
fen king , by the unanimous content of the 
@ledonine tribes , who pofleffed that coun- 
try. The war oe renewed with vigour 
and fuccefs; but the Firbo/g appear to have 
been rather repelled than feGaued: In fuc- 
ceeding reigus , we learn from epifodes in 
the fame poem , that the chiefs of Atha 
made feyeral efforts to. become monarchs 
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of Ireland, and to expel the race of Conar. 


To Conar facceeded his fon Cormac (1), 
who appears to have reigned long. In his 
latter days he feems to have been driven to 
the laft extremity , by an infurrection of 
the Firbo/g, who fupported the pretenfions 
-of the chiefs of Atha to the Irish throne. 
Fingal, who then was very young , came 
to the aid of Cormac, torally defeated Colc- 
ulla chief of Atha , and re-eftablished Cor- 
mac (2) in the fole poffeffion of all Ireland. 
It was then he fell in Jove wich, and took 
to wife, Ros-crana, the daughter of Cor 
raac , who was the mother of Offian. 


._ Cormac was fucceeded in the Irish throne 
by his fon , Cai:bre;  Cairbre by Artho, 
his fon , who was the father of that Cor- 
mac , in whofe minority the invafion of 
Swaran happened, which is the fubje& of 
the poem of Finga’. The family of Atha, 
who had not relinquished their pretenfions 
to the Irish throne , rebelled in the mino- 
rity of Cormac , defeated his adherents , and 
murdered him in the palace of Temora. Cair- 
~ bar (3) , lord of Atha, upon this, mounted 


(1) Book [If. 
(2) Book 1V¥. 
(3) Book L 
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the throne. His ufurpation foon ended with 
his life; for Fingal made an expedition into 
Ireland , and reftored , after various vicifli- 
tudes of fortune, the family of Conar to 
the poffeflion of the kingdom. This war is 
the {ubje& of Temora ; the events, though 
certainly heightened and embellished by poe- 
try, feem, notwithftanding , to haye theirs 
foundation in true hiftory. 


Offian has not only preferved the hiftory 
of the firft migration of the Caledonians 
into Ireland , he has alfo delivered fome im- 
portant facts , concerning the firft fettlement 
of the Firbolg, or Belga of Britain, in that 
kingdom, under their leader Larthon, who 
was anceftor to Cairbar and Cathmor , who 
fucceMively mounted the Irish throne, after 
the death of Cormac, the fon of Artho. I 
forbear to tran{cribe the paflage , on account 
of its length. It is the fong.of Fonar, the 
bard ; towards the latter end of the feventh 
book of Temora (1). As the generations from 
Larthon to Cathmor, to whom the epifode 
is addrefled , are not marked, as are thofe 
of the family of Conar, the firft king of 
Ireland, we can form no judgment of the 
time of the fetrlement of the Firbolg. Iris, 
however , probable, it was fome time before 
the Cae/, or Caledonians , fettled in Ulfter,. 


{1) Book VII. 
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—One important fa& may be gathered from 
this hiftory of Offian , that the Irish had no 
king before the latter end of the firft century. 
Fingal lived , it is certain, in the third 
century ; fo Conar , the firft monarch of the 
Irish, who was his granc-incle, cannot be 
placed farther back than the clofe of the firft, 
The eftablishing of this fa&t lays, at once, 
afide the pretended antiquities of the Scots 
and Irish , and cuts off the long lift of kings 
which the latter give us for a millennium 
before. 


Of the affairs of Scotland, it is certain ; 
nothing can be depended upon, prior.to the 
reign of Fergus, the fon of Erc, who lived 
in the ffth century. The true hiftory ofIreland 
begins fomewhat later than that period. Sir 
James Ware (1) , who was indefatigable in 
his refearches after the antiquities of his 
country , rejects, as mere fiction and idle 
romance , all that is related of the antient 
Irish , before the time of St. Patrick, and the 
reign of Leogaire. It is from this confidera- 
tion, that he begins his hiftory at the in- 
troduction of chriftianity, remarking, that 
all that is delivered down, concerning the 
times of paganifm, were tales of late inven- 
tion, ftrangely mixed with anachronifms 
and inconfiftencies. Such being the opinion 


(1) War. de antiq. Hybern. pre, p. 1. 
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of Ware, who had colle&ed with uncommon 
induftry and zeal, allthe real and pretendedly 
antient manufcripts , concerning the hiftory 
of his country, we may, on his authority , 
reject the improbaole and felfcondemned 
tales of Keating and O’Flaherty. Credulous 
and puerile to the laft degree , they have 
difgraced the antiquities they meant to efta- 
blish, It is to be wished, that fome able 
Irishman, who underftands the language and 
records of his country, may redeem , ere 
it is too late , the genuine antiquities of 
Ireland , from the hands of thefe idle 
fabulifts. 


By comparing the hiftory preferved by 
Offian with the legends ot the Scots. and 
Irish writers, and, by afterwards examining 
both by the tet of the Roman authors , it is 
eafy to difcover which is the moft probable. 
Probability is all that can be eftablished on 
the authority of tradition, ever dubious and 
uncertain. But when it favours the hypothefis 
laid down by cotemporary writers of un- 
doubted veracity, and, as it were, finishes 
the figure of which they only drew the out- 
lines, it ought, in the judgment of fober 
reafon , to be prefered to accounts framed 
in dark and diftant periods, with little 
judgment, and upon no authority. 


Concerning the period of more than a 
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century , which intervenes between Fingal 
and the reign of Fergus, the fon of Erc or 
Arcath, tradition is dark and contradictory. 
Some trace up the family of Fergus to a fon 
of Fingal of that name, who makes a con- 
fiderable figure in Offian’s poems. The three 
elder fons of Fingal, Offian, Fillan, and 
Ryno , dying without iffue, the fucceflion, 
of courfe , devolved upon Fergus , the fourth 
fon, and his pofterity. This Fergus, fay fome 
traditions , was the father of Congal, whofe 
fon was Arcath, the father of Fergus, pro- 
perly called the firft king of Scots, as it was 
in his time the Cael, who poffeffed the 
weftern coaft of Scotland , began to be diftin- 
guished, by foreigners, by the name of 
Scots. From thence forward, the Scots and 
Picts , as diftinét nations , became objects of 
attention to the hiftorians of other countries. 
‘The internal ftate of the two Caledonian 
kingdoms has always continued, and ever 
mult remain, in obfcurity and fable. 


It is in this epoch we mutft fix the begin- 
ning of the decay of that {pecies of heroifm, 
which fubfifted in the days of Offian. There 
are three ftages in human fociety. The firft 
is the refult of confanguinity , and the natural 
affection of the members of a family to one 
another. The fecond begins when property 
is eftablished , and men enter into aflocia- 
tions for mutual defence, againft the invafions 
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and injuftice of neigbours. Mankind fubmit, 
in the third, to certain laws and fubordina- 
tions of government , to which they truft 
the fafety of their perfons and property. As 
the firft is formed on nature , fo, of courfe, 
itis the moft difinterefted and noble. Men, 
in the laft, have leifure to cultivate the mind, 
and to reftore it, with reflection, to a pri- 
mzval dignity of fentiment. The middle ftate 
is the region of compleat barbarifm and 


o o . . 
ignorance. About the beginning of the fifth 


century , the Scots and PiGs were advanced 
into ip fecond ftage, and, confequently , 
into thofe circumfcribed fentiments , which 
always diftinguish barbarity. — The events 
which foon after happened did not at all 
contribute to enlarge their ideas, or mend 


their national character. 


About the year 426, the Romans, on 
account of domeftic commotions, entirely 
forfook Britain , finding it impoflible to de- 
fend fo diftant a frontier. The Piats and 
Scots, feizing this favorable opportunity, 
made incurfions into the deferted province. 
The Britons, enervated by the flavery of 
feveral centuries, and thofe vices, which 
are infeparable from an advanced ftate of 
civility, were not able to withftand the 
impetuous, though irregular attacks of a 
barbarous enemy. In the utmoft diftrefs, they 


applied to their old mafters, the Romans , 
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and ( after the unfortunate ftate of the Empire 
could not {pare aid ) to the Saxons , a nation 
equally barbarous and brave, with the ene- 
mies of whom they were fo much afraid. 
Though the bravery of the Saxons repelled 
the Caledonian nations for atime, yet the 
latter found means to extend themfelves , 
confiderably , towards the South, It is, in 
this period, we muft place the origin of 
the arts of civil life among the Scots. The 
feat of government was removed from the 
mountains to the plain and more fertile pro- 
vinces of the South, to be near the common 
enemy, in cafe of fucden incurfions. Inftead 
of roving through unfrequented wilds, in 
fearch of fubfiftance , by means of hunting, 
men applied to agriculture, and raifing of - 
corn. This manner of life was the firft means 
of changing the national character.— The 
next thing which contributed to it was their 
mixture with ftrangers. 


In the countries which the Scots had con 
quered from the Britons, it is probable the 
moft of the old inhabitants remained. Thefe 
incorporating with the conquerors, taught 
them agriculture , and other arts, which they 
themfelves had received from the Romans. 
The Scots, however, in number as well as 
power , being the moft predominant, retain- 
ed ftill their language , and as many of the 
cufioms of their anceftors, as fuited with 
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the nature of the country they poffeffed. Even 
the union of the two Caledonian kingdoms 
did not much affeé& the national chaaaee 
Being originally defcended from the fame 
ftoc k the manners of the Picts and Scots 
were . fimilar as the different natures of the 
countries they poflefled permitted. 


What brought about a total change in the 
genius of he Scots nation , was phere wars, 
and other tranfactions ithe the Saxons. Ra 
veral counties in the fouth of Scotland were 
alternately pofleffed by the two nations, They 
were ceded, in the ninth age , to the Scots, ' 
and , it is probable , that moft of the Saxon 
Ghia teeained in poffeflion of their 
lands. During the feveral conquefts and re- 
volutions in England , many fled, for re- 
fuge , into Scotland , ay avoid the opprel- 
fion of f foreigners , or the tyranny of do- 
meftic ufurpers ; ; in fo.much, that the Saxon - 
race formed. perhaps near one half of the 
Scottish kingdom. The Saxon manners and 
language daily ¢ gained ground , on the tongue 
oat uidan Bad the antient Giledomatisl till, 
at laft , the latter were entirely relegated to - 
the inhabitants of the mountains, who were 
ftill unmixed with ftrangers. 


_It was after the acceflion of territory which 
the Scots received , upon the retreat of the 
Romans from Bain , that the inhabitants 


of 
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of the Highlands were divided into clans. 
The king , when he kept his court in 
the mountains , was contidered , by the 
whole nation , as the chief of their blood, 
Their {mall number , as well as the pre- 
fence of their prince , prevented thofe 
divifions, which, afterwards, fprung forth 
into fo many feparate tribes. When the 
feat of government was removed to the 
fouth , thofe who remained in the Highs 
‘lands were, of courfe, negle&ted. They 
naturally formed themfelves into fmall 
focieties , independent of one another. 
Each fociety had its own regulus , who 
either was , or in the fucceflion of a few 
generations , was regarded as chief of their 
blood—The nature of the country favoured 
an inftitution of this fort. A few valleys, 
divided from one another by extentive 
heaths and impaflible mountains , form 
the face of the Highlands. In thele valleys 
the chiefs fixed their refidence. Round them , 
and almoft within fight of their dwellings , 
were the habitations of their relations 
and dependents. 


The feats of the Highland chiefs were 
neither difagreeable nor inconvenient. Sur- 
rounded with mountains and hanging woods, 
they were covered from the inclemency of 
@ the weather. Near them cenerally ran a pret- 
ty large nver, which, difcharging itfelt not 
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far off , into an arm of the fea, or exten~ 
five lake , fvarmed with variety of fish. The 
woods were ftocked with wild-fowl ; and 
the heaths and mountains behind them were 
the natural feat of the red deer and roe. If 
we make allowance for the backward ftate 
of agriculture , the valleys were not unfer- 
tile ; affording , if not all the conveniences, 
at leaft the neceffaries of life. Here the chief 
lived, the fupreme judge and law-giver of 
his own people ; but his {way was neither 
fevere nor unjuft, As the populace regard- 
ed him as the chief of their blood , fo 
he , in return, confidered them as members 
of his family. His commands, therefore , 
though abfolute and decifive, partook more 
of the authority of a father , than of the 
rigour of a judge.— Though the whole 
territory of the tribe was confidered as 
the property of the chief, yet his vaffals 
made him no other confideration for their 
lands than fervices , neither burdenfome 
nor frequent. As he feldom went from 
home, he was at no expence. His table 
was f{upplied by his own herds, and whar 
his numerous attendants killed in hunt- 


IDS. 


In this rural kind of magnificence , the 
Highland chiefs lived, for many ages. At a 
diftance from the feat of government, and, 
fecured , by the inaccefliblenefs of their coun- 
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try , they were free and independent. As 
they had little communication with ftran- 
gers , the cuftoms of their anceftors remain- 
ed among them , and their language retain- 
ed its original purity. Naturally fond of 
military fame , and remarkably attached to 
the memory of their anceftors , they delight- 
ed in traditions and fongs, concerning the 
exploits of their nation , and efpecially of 
their own particular families. A fucceffion 
of bards was retained in every clan , to hand 
down the memorable aftions of their fore- 
fathers. As the xra of Fingal , on account 
of Offian’s poems , was the moft remarkable, 
and his chiefs the moft renowned names in 
tradition , the bards took care to place one 
of them in the genealogy of every great fas 
mpily.— That part of the poems, which con~ 
cerned the hero who was regarded as an< 
ceftor , was preferved , as an authentic re- 
cord of the antiquity of the family, and was 
delivered down, from race to race, with 
wonderful exacinefs. 


The bards themfelves , in the mean time, 
were not idle. They erected their imme- 
diate patrons into heroes , and celebrated 
them in their fongs. As the circle of their 
knowledge was narrow , their ideas were 
confined in proportion. A few happy expret= 
‘)fions , and the manners they reprefent , may 
‘| pleafe thofe who underftand the lan eraes ; 
t 1} 
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their obf{curity and inaccuracy would difguft 
ina tranflation. — It was chiefly for 
this reafon, that I kept wholly to the com- 
pofitions of Offian , in my former and pre- 
fent publication. As he aéted on a more ex- 
tenfive {phere , his ideas are more noble 
and univerfal ; neither has he fo many of 
thofe peculiarities , which are only under 
ftood in a certain period or country. The 
other bards have their beauties, but not in 
that fpecies of compofition in which Offian 
excels. Their rhimes , only calculated to 
kindle a martial {pirit among the vulgar , 
afford very little pleafure to genuine tafte. 
This obfervation only regards their poems 
of the heroic kind; 1n every other {pecies 
of poetry they are more fuccefsful. They exe 
prefs the tender melancholy of defponding 
Jove, with irrefiftible fimplicity and nature. 
So well adapted are the founds of the 
words tothe fentiments, that , even with- 
out any knowledge of the language, the 

pierce and diffolve the heart. Succeisful love 
is exprefled with peculiar tendernefs and ele- 
gance. In all their compofitions , except the 
heroic, which was folely calculated to ani+ 
mate the vulgar, they give us the genuine: 
language of the heart, without any of thofe 
affeGed. ornaments of phrafeology , which, 
though intended to beautify fentiments , di- 
veft them of their natural force. The ideas, 
it is confefled, are too local , to be adi 
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mired in another language ; to thofe who 
are acquainted with the manners they repre- 
fent, and the fcenes they defcribe , they muft 
afford the higheft pleafure and fatisfaction. 


Tt was the locality of his defcription and 
fentiment, that, probably , kept Ojffiaa fo 
long in the obfcurity of an almoft loft lan- 
guage. His ideas , though remarkably pro- 
per for the times in which he lived , are 
fo contrary to the prefent advanced Rate of 
fociety, that more than a common medio- 
crity of tafte is required ,to relish his poems 
as they deferve-—Thofe who alone were ca- 
pable to make a tranflation were , no doubr , 
confcious of this, and chofe rather to ad- 
mire their poet in fecret, than fee him re- 
ceived, with coldnefs, in an English drefs, 


Thefe were long my own fentiments, and 
accordingly , my firft tranflations , from the 
Galic, were merely accidental. The publica- 
tion, which foonafter followed, was fo well 
received, that I was obliged to promife to my 
friends a larger collection. In a journey 
through the Highlands and ifles,. and , by 
the afliftance of correfpondents, fince I left 
that country, all the genuine remains of the 
works of Offian have come to my hands. In 
the preceding volume compleat poems were 
only given. Unfinished and imperfe& poems 
were purpofely omitted ; even fome pieces 
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were rejected , on account of their length, 
and others, that they might not break in 
upon that thread of conne@ion , which fub- 
fifts in the lefler compofitions , fubjoined 


to Fingal, — That the comparative merit 
of pieces was not regarded , in the felection , 


will readily appear to thofe who shall read, 
attentively , the prefent collection. — It is 
animated with the fame {pirit of poetry ; 
and the fame ftrength of fentiment is fuftain- 
ed throughout. 


The opening of the poem of Temora 
made its appearance in the firft colle€tion of 
Offian’s works. The fecond book, and feveral 
other epifodes , have only fallen into my 
hands lately. The ftory of the poem, with 
which I had been long acquainted , enabled 
me to reduce the broken members of the 
piece into the order in which they now ap- 

ear. For the eafe of the reader, I have 
divided it myfelf into books, as I had done 
before with the poem of Finga/. As to the 
merit of the poem I shall not anticipate the 
judgment of the public. My impartiality might 
be f{upected , in my accounts ofa work, which, 
in fome meafure, is become my own. If the 
poem of Fingal met with the applaufe of 
perfons of genuine tafte,I should alfo heggige, 
that Temora will not difpleafe them. 


But what renders Temora infinitely more 
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valuable than Fingal, is the light it throws 


o 


on the hiftory of the times. The firft popu- 
lation of Ireland, its firft kings, and feveral 
circcumftances, which regard its connection 
of old with the fouth and north of Britain, 
are prefented to us, in feveral epifodes. The 
fubje& and cataftrophe of the poem are 
founded upon faéts, which regarded the firft 
peopling of that country, and the contefts 
between the two British nations, which 
originally inhabited it.—In a preceding part 
of this differtation, I have shewn how fupe- 
rior the probability of Offian’s traditions is 
to the undigefted fitions of the Irish bards, 
and the more recent and regular legends of 
both Irish and Scottish hiftorians. I mean noe 
to give offence to the abettors of the high 
antiquities of the two nations , though I have 
all along expreffed my doubts, concerning 
the veracity and abilities of thofe who deliver 
down their antient hiftory. For my own part, 
I prefer the national fame, arifing from a few 
certain facts , to the legendary and uncertain 
annals ofages of remote and obfcure antiquity. 
No kingdom now eftablished in Europe, 
can pretend to equal antiquity with that of 
the Scots, even according to my fyftem, fo 
thar it is altogether needlefs to fix their origin 
a figttious millennium before. 


Since the publication of the poems contains 
¢d in the frit volume, many infinuations have 
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been made, and doubts arifen, concerning 
their ape ae L shall, proba bly , hear 
more of the fame kind after the tines 
poems shall make their appearance. Whether 
thefe fufpicions are fuggeited by prejudice , 

or are only the etfects lok ignorance of facts, 

¥ shall not pretend to determine. — To Hs 
they give no concern, as I have it always in 
my power to remove them. An incredulity 
of this kind is natural to perfons, who confine 
all merit to thelrown age and country. Thefe 
are generally the weakeit, as well as the molt 
ignorant, of the people. Indolently confined 
b a place, their ideas are narrow and cir- 
cumfcribed.—It is ridiculous enough to fee 
fuch people as thefe are , branding their 
anceitors , with the defpicable appellation of 
barbari “ia Sober reafon can eafily difcern , 

where the title ought to be fixed with ae 


pr opriety. 


As prejudice is always the effet of igno- 
rance , the knowing, the men of true tafte, 
def (pife and difinifs it, If the poetry is good, 
and the characters natural and ftri ‘iking , to 
them it is a matter of indifference , whether 
the heroes were born in the little ‘villas of 
Angles in Juteland,, or natives of the barren 
heaths of Caledonia. That honour ame 
nations derive from anceftors, worthy , 
renowned, is merely ideal. It may buoy up a 
munds of individuals , but it contributes very 
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little to their importance in the eyes of others. 
—Bur of all thofe prejudices which are in~ 
cident to narrow minds , that which meafures 
the merit of performances by the vulgar 
Opinion , concerning the country which 
produced them, is certainly the moft ridi- 
culous. Ridiculous, however, asit is , few 
have the courage to reject it; and, I am 
thoroughly convinced , that a few quaint lines 
of a Roman or Greek epigrammatift, if dug 
outof the ruins of Herculaneum, would meet 
with more cordial and univerfal applaufe , 
than all the moft beautiful and natural rhapfo- 
dies of all the Celtic bards and Scandinavian 
Scalders that ever exifted. 


While fome doubt the authenticity of the 
compofitions of Offian, others ftrenuoufly 
endeavour to appropriate them to the [trish 
nation. Though the whole tenor of the poems 
fufficiently contradict fo abfurd an opinion, 
it may not be improper, for the fatisfaction 
of fome, to examine the narrow foundation , 
on which this extraordinary claim is built. 


OF all the nations defcended from the 
antient Ce/ta, the Scots and Irish are the 
moft fimilar in language, cuftoms , and man- 
ners. This argues a more intimate connection 
between them, than a remote defcent from 
the great Celtic ftock. It is evident, in short, 
that, at fome one period or other, they 
By 
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formed one fociety, were fubjeé to the fame 
government, and were, in all refpects, one 
and the fame people. How they became 
-divided , which the colony , or which the 
mother nation, does not fall now to be 
difcuffed. The firft circumftance that induced 
me to diftegard the vulgarly-received opi- 
nion of the Hibernian extraCtion of the Scot- 
tish nation, was my obfervations on their 
antient language. That diale& of the Celtic 
tongue, fpoken in the north of Scotland, is 
much more pure, more agreeable to its 
mother language, and more abounding with 
primitives , than that now fpoken, or even 
that which has been writ for fome centuries 
back , amongft the moft unmixed part ef the 
Zrish nation. A Scotchman, tolerably conver- 
fant in his own language, underftands an 
Trish compofition , from that derivative ana- 
Jogy which it has to the Gaéic of North~ 
Britain. An Irishman, on the other hand, 
without the aid of ftudy , can never under- 
ftand a compofition in the Gadic tongue.— 
This affords a proof, that the Scotch Galic 
is the moft original, and, confequently, 
the language of a more antient and unmixed 
people. The Irish , however, backward they 
may be to allow any thing to the prejudice 
of their antiquity, feem inadvertently to 
acknowledge it , by the very appellation they 
give to the dialect they fpeak.—They call 
their own language Caélic Eirinach, 1. € 
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Caledonian Irish, when, on the contrary , 
they cali the diale& of North-Britain a Caé/ic 
or the Caledonian tongue, emphatically. A 
circumftance of this nature tends more to 
decide which is the moft antient nation, than 
the united teftimonies of a whole legion of 
ignorant bards and fenachies , who, perhaps, 
never dreamed of bringing the Scots from 
Spain to Ireland, till fome one of them, 
more learned than the reft , difcovered, that 
the Romans called the firft Ider7a , and the 
Jatter Hibernia. On fucha flight foundation 
were probably built thofe romantic fiGtions , 
concerning the Milefians of Ireland. 


From internal proofs it fufficiently ap- 
pears, that the poems published under the 
name of Offian, are not of Irish compofi- 
tion. The favourite chimzra , that Ireland 
is the mother-country of the Scots, is to- 
tally fubverted and ruined. The fictions con 
cerning the antiquities of that country , which 
were forming for ages, and growing as they 
came down, on the hands of fucceflive /e- 

nachies and fi/eas , are found , at laft , to 
be the fpurious brood of modern and igno- 
rant ages. To thofe who know how tena- 
cious the Irish are, of their pretended /be- 
rian def{cent, this alone is proof fuficient, 
that poems , fo fubverfive of their fyftem , 
‘could never be produced by an Hibernian 
bard-—But when we look to the language , 
: 
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it is fo different from the Irish dialeé& , that 
it would be as ridiculous to think , that Mil- 
ton’s Paradife Loft could be wrote by a 
Scottish peafant , as to fuppofe , that the 
poems afcribed to Offian were writ in lre- 
land. 


The pretenfions of Ireland to Offian pro 
ceed from another quarter. There are hand- 
eddown , in that country, traditional poems , 
concerning the Fiona, or the heroes of Fion 
Mac Comnal. This Fion, fay the Irish an- 
nalifts, was generalofthe militia of Ireland, 
an the reign of Cormac, in the third cen- 
tury. Where Keating and O'Flaherty learn- 
ed , that Ireland had an embodied militia fo 
early , is not eafy for me to determine. Their 
information certainly did not come from the 
irish poems , concerning Fion. I have jutt 
now, in my hands, all that remain , of thofe 
compotitions ; but, unluckily for the anti- 
quities of Ireland , they appear to be the 
work of a very modern period. Every ftanza, 
nay almoft every line, attords ftriking proofs, 
that they cannot be three centuries old. Their 
allufions to the manners and cuftoms of the 

fteenth century, are fo many , that it is 
matter of wonderto me, how any one could 
dream of their antiquity. They are entirely 
yrit in that romantic tafte, which prevail- 
ed two ages ago.—Giants, enchanted caftles, 


Lah = grag = a) 
gwaris , paltreys, witches and magicians form 
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the whole circle of the poet’s invention. The 
celebrated Fion could {carcely move from 
one hillock to another, without encounter- 
ing a giant , or being entangled in the circles 
of a magician. Witches , on broomtticks , 
were continually hovering round him, like 
crows ; and he had freed enchanted virgins 
in every valley in Ireland. In short, Fron, 
great as he was, pafled a difagreeable life. 
—Not only had he to engage all the mif- 
chiefs in his own country : foreign arinies 
invaded him , aflifted by magicians and 
witches , and headed by kings , as tall as 
the main-maft for a firft rate. — Ir muft be 
owned , however , that Fron was not in 
ferior to them in height, 


A chos air Cromleach , druim-ard 
Chos eile air Crom-meal dubh , 
Thoga fioz le lamh mhoir 


An @uilge o Lubhair na truth. 


With one foot on Cromleach his brow, 
The other on Crommal the dark, 
Fion took up with his large hand 


The water from Lubar of the ftreams. 


Cromleach and Crommal were two moun- 
tains inthe neighbourhood of one another, in 
Ulfter , and the river Ludar ran through 
the intermediate valley. The property of 
fuch a monfter as this Fioz ,1 should never 
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have difputed with any nation. But the bard 
himfelf, in the poem, from which the above 
quotation is taken , cedes him to Scotland. 


Fron o Artin , fiol nah lzoich. 
Fion from ALBION y race of heroes ! 


Were it allowable to contradi&t the authority 
of a bard, at this diftance of time , I should 
have given as my opinion , that this enor- 
mous Fion was of the race of the Hiber- 
nian giants, of Ruanus, or fome other ce~ 
Jebrated name , rather than a native of Ca- 
Jedonia, whofe inhabitants , now at leaft , 
are not remarkable for their ftature. 


If Fion was fo remarkable for his ftature, 
his heroes had alfo other extraordinary pro- 
petties. Zn weight all the fous of ftrangers 
yielded to the celebrated Ton-iofal, and for 
hardnefs of skull, and , perhaps , for thick- 
nefs too , the Pliaut Ofcat ftood unrivalled 
and adone, Offian himfelf bad many fingu- 
lar and lefs delicate qualifications , than play- 
ing on the harp ; and the eave Cuchullin 
was of fo ditions a fize , as to be taken 
for a child of two years of age , by He 
gigantic Swaran. To illuftrate this fubj 

shall here 12 ay before the reader, the hiltors 
of fome of the Irish poems , conc erning Fion 
Mac Comnal. A wanflation of thefe pieces , 
if well executed , might afford {atisfaction 
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to the public. But this ought to be the work 
of a native of Ireland. To draw forth , from 
obfcurity, the poems of my own country 
has afforded ample employment to me 3 be- 
fides, I am too diffident of my own abi- 
ities, to undertake fuch a work. A gentle- 
man re Dublin accufed me to the public . 
of committing blunders and abfurdictes , in 
 tranflating the language of my own coun- 
try , and ‘that before any tranflation of mine 
appeared (1). How the gentleman came to 


(1) In Faulkner’s Dublin Journal , of the 1ft Decem~ 
ber, i761 , appeared the followin ng Advertifement: 


Speedily will be published, by a gentleman of 
jthis kingdom , who hath been , for fome time 
palt , employed i in tranflating and writing Hiftorical 
|Notes to 
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Originally wrote in the Irish or Erfe language. In the 
| preface to which ; the tranflator, who isa perfeét mafter 
of the Irish tongue, will give an account of the 
“manners and cuftoms of the antient Irish or Scotch; 
‘and, therefore, moft humbly intreats the public, 
to wait for his edition, which will appear in a shore 
time, as he will fer forth all rhe blunders and abfur- 
dities in the edition now priating in London, and 
shew the ignorance of the English tranflator , in his 
knowledge of Irish grammar , not underftanding any 
part of that accidence. : 
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fee my blunders before I committed them; 
is not eafy to determine; if it did not con- 
clude , that, as a Scotchman , and, of courfe 
defcended of the Milefian race , I might 
have committed fome of thofe overfights , 
which, perhaps very unjuftly , are faid to 
be peculiar to them. 


From the whole tenor of the Irish poems,. 
concerning the Fiona, it appears , that Fron 


Mac Comnai flourished in the reign of Cor-. 


mac, which is placed, by the univerfal con- 
fent of the fenachies , in the third century. 
They even fix the death of Fingal in the 
year 286, yet his fon Offian is made co- 
temporary with St. Patrick , who preached 
the gofpel in Ireland, about the middle of 
the fifth age. Offian, though, at that time, 
he muft have been two hundred and fifty 
years of age, had a daughter young enough 
to. become wife to the faint. On account 
of this family connection , Patrick of the 
Pfaims , for fo the apoftle of Ireland is 
emphatically called in the poems , took great 
delight in the company of Offian , and in 
hearing the great actions of his family. The 
faint fometimes threw off the aufterity of 
his profeflion , drunk freely , and had his. 
foul properly warmed with wine , in order 
to hear, with becoming enthufiafm. , the. 
poems of his father-in-law. One of the poems: 
begins with this piece of ufeful information. 
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Lo don rabh Papric na mhir , 
Gun Sailm air uidh, ach a gol , 
Ghluais é thigh Offian mhic Fhion, 


O fan Jeis bu bhinn a ghloir. 


~The title of this poemis Teantach mor na 
Fiona. It appears to have been founded on 
the fame ftory with the battle of Lora, one 
of the poems of the genuine Offian, The 
'circumftances and cataftrophe in both are 
much the fame 3 but the Irish Offian ait 
covers the age in which he lived , by an 
unlucky anachronifm. After defcribing the 
total route of Erragon, he very gravely con- 
cludes with this remarkable anecdote , that 
none of the foe efcaped , but a few , who 
were allowed to go on a pilgrimage to the 
Ho’y Land. This ciccumftance fixes the date 
of the compofition of the piece fome cen- 
turies after the famous croifade: for, it is 
evident, that the poet thought the time of 
the croifade fo antient, that he confounds it 
with the age of Fingal. —Erragon, in the 
courfe of this poem, is often called, 


Riogh Locklin an do shloigh , 

King of Deamark of two nations , 
which alludes to the union of the kingdom 
of Norway and Denmark , a circumftanc 
which brings down the date of the piec 
to aa wra not far remote, Modern, how- 
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ver, as this pretended Offian was, it is 
certain , he lived before the Irish had dream- 
ed of appropriating Fion , or Fingal , to 
themfelves. He concludes the poem, with 
this reflection: 


Na fagha fe comhthrém nan n’arm 
Erragon Mac Annir nan [ann glas 
*San mM ALBIN nim’ abairtair Triath 
Agus ghlaoite an n’ Fhiona as, 


« Had Erragon , fon of Annir of gleaming 
fords , avoided the equal conteft of arms, 
( fingle combat } no chief should have after- 
wards been numbered in Atzion, and the 
heroes of Fion should no more be nam- 
¢d. » 


The next poem that falls under our ob- 
fervation is Cath-cabhra, or, The death of 
Ofcar, This piece is founded on the fame 
ftory which we have in the firft book of 
‘Temora. Solittle thought the author of Cazh~ 
cabhra of making Ofcar his countryman , 
that, in the courfe of two hundred lines, 
of which the poem confifts , he puts the 
following expreffion thrice in the mouth of 
the hero ; 


Axsin an fa d’roina m’ arach, —== 
Asion where I was bora and bred, 
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The poem contains almoft all the incidents 
in the firft book of Temora. In one cir- 
cumftance the bard differs materially from 
Offian. Ofcar, after he was mortally wound- 
ed by Cairbar , was carried by his people 
to a neighbouring hill , which commanded 


a profpect of the fea. A fleet appeared at a 
diftance , and the hero exclaims with joy, 


Loingeas mo shean-athair at’ 4n 
*S iad a tiachd le cabhair chugain y 
O Avszin nan’ ioma fiuagh. 


@ It is the fleet of my grandfather , coming 
with aid to ont field , from Axsron of many 
waves !»—The teftimony of this bard is fut 
ficient to confute the idle fictions of Keating 
and O'Flaherty ; for, though he is far from 
being antient, it is probable , he flourish- 
ed a full century before thefe hiftorians.— 
He appears , however, to have been a much 
better chriftian than chronologer; for Fion, 
though he his placed two centuries before 
St. Patrick, very devoutly recommends the 


foul of his grandfon to his Redeemer. 


Duan a Gharibh Mac-Starn is another 
Irish poem in high repute, The grandeur of 
its images , and its propriety of fentiment, 
might have induced me to give a tranflation 
of it, had nor I fome expectations of {eeing 


it in the collection of the Irish Ofian’s 


& 
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poems, promifed more than a year fince; 
to the public. The author defcends fome- 
times from the region of the fublime to low 
and indecent defcription ; the laft of which, 
the Irish tranflacor , no doubt , will choofe 
to leave in the obfcurity of the original.— 
In this piece Cuchullin is ufed with very 


little ceremony , for he is oft called the dog 


of Tara, in the county of Meath. This fe- 
vere title of the redoxtable Cuchullin , the 
moft renowned of Irish champions , proceed- 
ed from the poet’s ignorance of etymology. 
Cu , voice , or commander, fignifies alfo a 
dog. The poet chofe the laft , as the moft 
noble appellation for his hero. 


The fubje& of the poem is the fame with 
that of the epicpoemof Fingal. Garz6h Mac-~ 
Starn is the fame with Offian’s Swaran ,. the 
fon of Starno. His fingle combats with , and 
his victory over all heroes of Ireland, excepting 
the ce/esrated dog of Tara, i, e. Cuchullin, 
aftord matter fortwo hundred lines of tolerable 
poetry. Garish’s progrefs in fearch of Cuchul- 
lin, and his intrigue with the gigantic Emir- 
bragal , that hero’s wife, enables the poet to 
extend his piece to four bundred lines. This 
author, it is true, makes Cuchullinanative 
of Ireland; the gigantic Emir-bragal he calls 
te guiding ftar of the women of Ireland. The 
property of this enormous lady I shall not 
dispute with him, or any other. But, as he 
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| fpeaks with great tendernefs of the daughrers 

of the convent, and throws out fome hints 
again{ft the English nation , it is probable 
he lived in too modern a period to be in- 
timately acquainted with the genealogy of 
Cuchullin. 


Another Irish Offian , for there were ma- 
ny , as appears from their difference in lan- 
guage and fentiment , {peaks very dogmati- 
cally of Fion Mac Comnai, as an Irishman. 
Little can be faid for the judgment of this 
poet ,and lefs for his delicacy of fentiment. 
The hiftory of one of his epifodes may , at 
once, ftand as a {pecimen of his want of 
both. Ireland , in the days of Fon , happen- 
ed to be threatened with invafion , by three 
great potentates , the kings of Lochlin , 
Sweden , and France. Ic is needlefs to infift 
upon the impropriety of a French invafion 
ot Ireland ; it is {ufficient for me tobe faithful 
to the language of my author. Fion, upon 
receiving intelligence of the intended inva- 
fion , fent Ca-olt , Oflian, and Ofcar , to 
watch the bay, in which, it was apprehend- 
ed, the enemy was to land. Ofcar was the 
worft choice of a {cout that could be made: 
for , brave as he was, he had the bad pro- 
perty of falling very often afleep on his poft, 
nor was it poflible to awake him, without 
cutting off one of his fingers, or dashing a 
large ftone againft his head. When the ene- 
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my appeared , Ofcar , very unfortunately 5 
was afleep. Offian and Ca-olt confulted about 
the method of wakening him , and they, 
at laft , fixed on the ftone, as the lefs dan- 


gerous expedient. 


Gun thog Caoilte a chlach , nach gan, 
Agus a n’ aighai’ chican gun bhuail 5 
Tri mil an tulloch gun chri’, &c. 


« Ca-olt took up aheavy ftone, and ftruck 
it againft the hero’s head. The hill shook 
for three miles, as the ftone rebounded and 
rolled away.» Ofcar rofe in wrath , and his 
father gravely defired him to fpend his rage 
on his enemics, which he did to fo good 
purpofe , that he fingly routed a whole wing 
of their army. The confederate kings ad-: 
vanced, notwithftanding , till they came to 


a narrow pafs, poffefled by the celebrated 


Ton-iofal. This name is very fignificant of © 


the fingular property of the hero who bore 
it. Ton-iofal , though brave , was fo heavy 
and unwieldy , that, when he fat down, 
it took the whole force of an hundred men 
to fet him upright on his feet again. Luck- 
ily for the prefervation of Ireland, the hero 


happened to be ftanding when the enemy © 


appeared , and he gave fo good an account 
of them, that Fron, upon his arrival , found 
little to do , but to divide the fpoil among 
his foldiers. | 
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All thefe extraordinary heroes , Fion , OF 

fian , Ofcar and Ca-olt , fays the poet, 
were 


Siol Erin na gorm Jann. 


The fons of Erin of blue ftcel. 


Neither shall I much difpute the matter 
with him : He has my confent alfo to appro- 
priate to Ireland the celebrated Ton-iofal. 
{shall only fay, that they are different perfons 
from thofe of the fame name, in the Scotch 
poems ; and that , though the ftupendous 
valour of the firft is fo remarkable , they 
have not been equally lucky with the latter, 
in their poet. It is fomewhat extraordinary, 
that Fron, who lived fome ages before St. 
Patrick , {wears like a very good chriftian : 


Air an Dia do chum gach bafe. 
By God, who shaped every cafe. 


Tt is worthy of being remarked, that, in 
the line quoted, Offian, who lived in Sr. 
Patrick’s days, feems to have underftood 
fomething of the English, a language not 
then fubfifting. A perfon, more fanguine 
for the honour of his country thanI am, 
might argue, from this circumftance, that this 
pretendedly Irish Offian was a native of Scot- 
dand; for my countrymen are univerfally 
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allowed to have an exclufive right to the 
{econd-fight. 

From the inftances given, the reader may 
forma compleat idea of the Irish compofitions © | 
concerning the Fiona. The greateft part of | 
them make the heroes of Fon, | 


Siol ALBIN a n’nioma caoile. 
The race of ABion of many firths. 


The reft make them natives of Ireland. But} 
the truth is, that their authority is of little 
confequence on either fide. From the inftane 
ces I have given, they appear to have been” 
the work of a very modern period. The 
pious ejaculations they contain, their allu- 
fions to the manners of the times, fix them 
to the fifteenth century. Had even the authors 
of thefe pieces avoided all allufions to their 
own times, it is impoflible that the poems: 
could Lie fox antient, in the eyes of any 
perfon tolerably boniverGant with the Irish” 
tongue. The idiom is fo corrupted and fo 
many words borrowed from the English 
that that language muift have made confide 
rable progrefs i in Ireland before the poems 
were Writ. | 
) 
It remains now to shew , how the Irish 
bards begun to appropriate ‘Osisn and his 
heroes 6 their own country. After the 
English conqueft, many of the natives of 
Ireland, 
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Ireland , averfe to a foreign yoke, either 
actually were in a ftate of hoftility with 
the conquerors, or at leaft, paid lictle 
regard to their government. The Scots, 
in thofe ages, were often in open war, 
and never in cordial friendship with the 
English. The fimilarity of manners and lan- 
guage, the traditions concerning their com- 
mon origin, and above all , their having to 
do with the fame enemy, created a free and 
friendly intercourfe between the Scottish and 
Irish nations. As the cuftom of retaining 
bards and fenachies was common to both; 
fo each, no doubt , had formed a fyftem of 
hiftory , it matters not how much foever 
fabulous , concerning their refpedtive origin. 
Ic was the natural policy df the times, to 
reconcile the traditions of both nations to- 
gether, and, if poflible, to deduce them 
from the fame original ftock. 


The Saxon manners and language had, 
at that ume, made great progrefs in the 
fouth of Scotland. The antient language, 
and the traditional hiftory of the nation , 
became confined entirely to the inhabitants of 
the Highlands , then fallen, from feveral 
concurring circumftances, into the laft degree 
of ignorance and barbarifm. The Irish, who, 
for fome ages before the conqueft, had 
pofleffed a competent share of that kind of 
learning, which then prevailed in Europe, 

Vor. ill, 
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found it no difficult matter to impofe their 
wn fictions on the ignorant Highland 
fenachies , by flattering the vanity of the 
Highlanders , with their long lift of Here- 
monian king 
contradiction , aflumed to themfelves the 
character of being the mother-nation of the 
Scots of Britain. At this time, certainly , was 
eftablished that Hibernian fyftem of the ori- 
ginal of the Scots, which afterwards, for 
want of any other, was univerfally received. 
The Scots of the low-country , who, by 
lofing the language of their anceftors, loft, 
together with it, their national traditions, 
received , implicitly , the hiftory of their 
country , from Irish refugees, or from 
Highland fenachies , perfuaded over into 
the Hibernian fyftem. 


Thefe circumftances are far from being 
ideal. We have remaining many particular 
traditions , which bear teltimony to a fa, 
of itfelf abundantly probable. What makes 
the matter inconteftible is, that the antient 
traditional accounts of the genuine origin 
of the Scots, have been handed down without 
interruption. Though a few ignorant fexa- 
chies might be periuaded out of their own 
opinion, by the fimoothnefs of an Irish tale, 
it was impoflible to eradicate , from among 
the bulk of the people, their own national 
traditions. Thefe traditions afterwards fo 


s and heroes, they, without ~ 


a a 
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much prevailed, that the Highlanders conti- 
nue totally unacquainted with the pretend- 
ed Hibernian extrac& of the Scots nation. 
Fonorant chronicle writers, ftrangers to the 
antient language of their country , preferved 
only from falling to the ground, fo impro- 
bable a ftory. 


It was, during the period! have mentioned, 
that the Irish became acquainted with, and 
carried into their country, the compofitions 
of Oflian. The {cene of many of the pieces 
being in Ireland, fuggefted firft to them a 
hint, of making both heroes and poet natives 
of that Ifland. In order to do this effetually , 
they found it neceflary , to reje&t the genuine 

oems, as every line was pregnant with 
proofs of their Scottish original, and to drefs 
up a fable, on the fame fubjedt, in their own 
language. So ill qualified, however, were 
their bards to effectuate this change, that 
amidft all their defires to make the Frona 
Irishmen, they every now and then call them 
Sio!l Albin. It was, probably, after a fuccef- 
fion of fome generations, that the bards had 
effrontery enough to eftablish an Irish genea- 
logy for Fion , and deduce him from the 
Milefian race of kings. In fome of the oldeft 
Irish poems, on the fubject, the great-grand- 
father of Fion is made a Scandinavian; and 
his heroes are often called Stor Locrumn na 
BEUM} Ze é. the race of Sel of wounds, 

3} 
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The only poem that runs up the family of © 
Fion to Nuades Niveus, king of Ireland, is 
evidently not above a hundred and fifty years 
old; for if I miftake not, it mentions the 
Earl of Tyrone, fo famous in Elizabeth's 
time. 


This fubje@, perhaps, is purfued further 
than it deferves ; but a difcuflion of the preten- 
fions of Ireland to Oflian ,was become in fome 
meafure neceflary. Ifthe Irish poems, concern- 
ing the Fiona , should appear ridiculous , it is 
but juftice to obferve , that they are {carcely 
more fo than the poems of other nations, at 
that period. On other fubjects, the bards of 
Ereland have difplayed a genius worthy of 
any age or nation. It was, alone, in matters 
of antiquity, that they were monftrous in 
their fables. Their love-fonnets, and their 
elegies on the death of perfons worthy or 
senowned, abound with fuch beautiful fim- 
plicity of fentiment, and wild harmony of 
numbers, that they become more than an 
attonement for their errors, in every other 
{pecies of poetry. But the beauty of thefe 
pieces, depend fo much on a certain curiofa 
felicitas of expreffion in the original, that 
they muft appear much to difadyantage in 
gnother language. 
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ARGUMENT to Boox I. 


Cairbar, the fon of Borbar-duthu! , lord of 
Athi in Connaught, the moft potent chief 
of the race of the Firbolg, having mur- 
dered, at Temora the royal palace, Cor- 
mac the fon of Artho, the young king of 
Ireland , ufurped the throne. Cormac was 
lineally defcended from Conar the fon of 
Trenmor , the great-grand-father of Fingal , 
king of thofe Caledonians who inhabited 
the weftern coaft of Scotland. Fingal re- 
fented the behaviour of Cairbar, and refole 
ved to pafs over into Ireland, with an 
army , to re-eftablish the royai family on 
the Irish throne. Early intelligence of his 
defigns coming to Cairbar, he affemslcd 
fome of his tribes in Ulfter, and, at the 
fame time, ordered his brother Cathmor to 
follow him fpeedily with an army, from 
Temora. Such was the fituation of affairs 
when the Caledonian fleet appeared on the 


coaft of Ulfter. 


The poem opens in the morning. Cairbar is 
reprefented as retired from the reft of the 
army , when one of his feouts brought him 
news of the landing of Fingal. He affemdles 
a council of his chiefs. Foldath the chief 
of Moma haughtily defpifes the enemy 5 
and 1s reprimanded warmly by Malthos. 
Cairbar , after hearing their debate , orders 
a feat to be prepared , to tits » by his. 

iv 
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bard Olla, he invites Ofcar the fon of 


Offian ; refolving to pick a quarrel with 
that hero, and fo have fome pretext for 
killing him. Ofcar came to the feaft ; the 
quarrel happened ; the followers of both 
fought, and Cairbar and Ofcar fell by 
mutual wounds. The noife of the battle 
reached Fingal’s army. The king came on, 
to the relief of Ofcar, and the Irish fell 
back to the army of Cathmor, who was 
advanced to the banks of the river Lubar , 
on the heath of Moilena. seas after 
mourning over his prandfon, ordered Ullin 
the ehick of his bards to carry his body 
to Morven, to be there interred. Night 
coming on, Athan, the fon of Conachar, 
relates to the king the particulars of the 
murder of Cormac. Fillan , the fon of 
Fingal, is fent to obferve the motions of 
Cathmor by night, which concludes the 
action of the firft day. The fcene of this 
book is a plain, near the hiil of Mora, 
which rofe on the borders of the heath 
of Moileza , in User. 
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HE blue waves of Ullin roll in light. 
The green hills are covered with day. Tacde 
shake their dusky heads in the breeze. Grey 


(i) The firft book of Temora made its appearance 
in the collection of leffer pieces, which were 
fubjoined to the epic poem of Fingal. When that 
collection was printed , little more than the opening 
of the prefent pozm came, in a regular connection, 
to my hands. The fecond book, in particular, was 

ety imperfect and confufed. By means of my 
friends » I collected fince all the broken fragments 
of Temora , that I formerly wanted; and the ftory 
of the poem, which was accurately preferved by 
many, enabled me to reduce it into that order in 
which it now appears. The title of Epic was impofed 
on the poem by myfelf. The technical terms of 
criticifm were totally unknown to Offian. Born in 
a diftant age, and in a country remote from the 
feats of learning , his knowledge did not extend 
to. Greek and Roman literature, If therefore , in 
the form of his poems, and in feveral paflages of 
his di@&ion , he refembles Homer , the fimilariry 
muft proceed from nature, the original from which 
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torrents pour their noify flreams.— Two 
green hills, with aged oaks, furround a 


narrow plain. The blue courfe of a ftream is 


both drew theit ideas. It is from this confideration 
that I have avoided , in this volume , to give 
parallel paffages from other authors, as I had done, 
in fome of my notes, on the former collection of 
Offian’s poems. It was far from my intention to 
r2ife my author into a competition with the cele- 
brated names of antiquity. The extenfive field of 
renown affords ample room to all the poetical metit 
which has yet appeared in the world , without over- 
turning the chara&er of one poet, to raife that of 
another on its ruins. Had Offian even fuperior 
merit to Homer and Virgil, a certain partiality , 
arifing from the fame defervedly beftowed upon 
them by the fan@ion of fo many ages, would make 
us overlook it, and give them the preference. Tho’ 
their high merit does not ftand in need of adven- 
titious aid, yet it muft be acknowledged, that it 
is an advantage to their fame , that the pofterity 
of the Greeks and Romans, either do not at all 
exift, of are not now objects of contempt or envy 
to the prefent age, 


Tho’ this poem of Offian has not perhaps all the 
minutia , which Ariftotle, from Homer , lays down 
as neceffary to the conduct of an epic poem, yet, 
it is prefuumed, it has all the grand effentials of the 
epopoea. Unity of time , place , and action is 
preferved throughout. The poem opens in the midft 
of things; what is neceflary of preceding tranfactions 
to be known, is introduced by epifodes afterwards; 
not formally brought in, but feemingly rifing ime 
mediately from the fituation of affairs. The cir- 
cumftances are grand, and the diGion animated; 
neither defcending into a cold meannefs , nor 
{welling into ridiculous bombait, 
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there; on its banks ftood Cairbar (1) of 
Atha.— His {pear fupports the king : the red 
eyes of his fear are fad. Cormac rifes in his 
foul, with all his ghaftly wounds. The grey 
form of the youth appears in darknefs; blood 
pours from his airy fides.—Cairbar thrice 
threw his fpear on earth; and thrice he 
ftroked his beard. His fteps are short; he 
often ftops: and toffes his finewy arms. He 
is like a cloud in the defart, that varies its 
form to every blaft : the valleys are fad 
around, and fear, by turns, the shower. 


The king, at length, refumed his foul ; 
and took his pointed {pear. He turned his 


The reader wiil And fome alterations in the diction 
of this book. Thefe are drawn from more corre& 
copics Of the original which came to my hands, 
fince the former publication. As the moft part of 
the poem is delivered down by tradition, the text 
is fometimes various and interpolated. After com- 
paring the different readings, I always made choice 
of that which agreed belt with the fyirit of the 
context. - ; 


(1) Cairbar , the fon of Borbar-durhul , was 
defcended lineally from Larthon the chief of the 
Firbolg , the firft colony who fetcled in the fourth 
of Ireland. The Caél were in poffeflion of the 
northern coaft of that kingdom , and the fick 


. monarchs of Ireland were of theit race. Hence 


arofe thofe differences between the two nations , 
which terminated , at laft , in the murder of 
Cormac, and the ufurpation of Cairbar, lord of 
Atha, who is mentioned in this place. 
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eyes to Moi-lena. The {couts of blue ocean 
came. They came with fteps of fear, and 
often looked behind. Cairbar knew that the 
mighty were near, and called his gloomy 
chiefs. 


The founding fteps of his warriors came. 
They drew, at once, their fwords. There 
Morlath (1) ftood with darkened face. 
Hidalla’s long hair fighs in wind. Red-haired 
Cormar bends on his fpear, and rolls his 
fide-long-looking eyes. Wild is the look of 
Malthos from beneath two shaggy brows. 
—Foldath ftands like an oozy rock, that 
covers its dark fides with foam. His fpear 
is like Slimora’s fir, that meets the wind of 
heaven. His shield is marked with the ftrokes 
of battle; and his red eye defpifes danger. 
Thefe and athoufand other chiefs furrounded 
car-borne Cairbar , when the {cout of ocean 
came, Mor-annal, from ftreamy Moi-lena. 


(1) Mér-lath, greaz in the day of battle. Hidalla’s 
mildly looking hero, Cor-mar, expert at fea. Malth- 
0s, flow to fpeak. Foldath, generous. 


Foldath, who is here ftrongly marked , makes 
a great figure in the fequel of the poem. His fierce, 
uncomplying charaGer is fuftained throughout. He 
feems, from a paffage in the fecond book , to have 
been Cairbar’s greateft confident , and to have had 
a_ptincipal hand in the confpiracy againft Cormac 
king of Ireland. His tribe was one of the moft 
confiderable of the race of the Firbolg. 
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—His eyes hang forward from his face, his 
lips are trembling , pale. 


Do the chiefs of Erin ftand, he {aid , filent 
as the grove of evening? Stand they, like 
a filent wood , and Fingal on the coaft? 
Fingal, the Abe in battle, the king of 
ftreamy Morven.— Hatt thoufeen the warrior? 
{aid Cairbar with a figh. Are his heroes many 
on the coalt? Lifts he the {pear of battle? Or 
comes the king in peace? 


In peace he comes not, Cairbar. I have 
feen his forward {pear (1 1). It is a meteor 
of death: the blood of ee is on its 
fteel.—He came firft to the shore, ftrong 
in the grey hair of age. Full rofe as finewy 
limbs, as he {trode in apes might. That fword 
is by. his fide, which gives no fecond (2), 


(1) Mor-annal here alludes to the particular aps 
pearance of Fingal’s {pear. If a man, upon 
his firft ianding in a ftrange country , kept the 
point of his {pear forward , ic denoted in thofe 
days that he came in a hoftile manner, and ac- 
cordingly he was treated as an enemy; if he kept 
the point behind him , it was a token of friendship, 
and he was immediately invited to the feaft, ac- 
cording to the hofpitality of the times. 


(2) This was the famous fword of Fingal, made 
by Luno , a finith of Lochlin , and after hing 
poetically called the fon of Luno : it is faid of this 
{word , that it killed a man at every ftroke 5 and 
that Fingal never ufed it but in times of the greateit 
danger, 
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wound. His shield is terrible, like the bloody 
moon afcending thro’ a ftorm.—Then came 
Offian king of fongs; and Morni’s fon, the 
firft of men. Connal leaps forward on his 
{pear : Dermid {preads his dark-brown locks. 
—Fillan bends his bow, the young hunter 
of ftreamy Moruth (1).—But who is that 
before them, like the dreadful courfe of a 
ftream! It isthe fon of Offian , bright between 
his locks. His long hair falls on his. back, — 
His dark brows are half inclofed in fteel. His 
fword hangs loofe on his fide. His fpear 
glitters as he moves. I fled from his terrible 


eyes, king of high Temora! 


Then fly, thou feeble man, faid Foldath 
in gloomy wrath: fly to the grey ftreams of 
thy land, fon of the little foul! Have not 
¥ {een that Ofcar? I beheld the chiefin war. 
He is of the mighty in danger: but there 
are others who lift the {pear.—Erin has many 
fons as brave, king of Temora of Groves! 
Let Foldath meet him in the ftrength of his 
courfe , and ftop this mighty ftream.—My 
{pear is covered with the blood of the valiant; 
my shield is like the wall of Tura. 


(1) In fome traditions Fergus the fon of Fingal , 
and Ufnoth chief of Etha , immediately follow 
Fillan in the lift of the chiefs of Morven; but as 
they are not afterwards mentioned at all in the 
poem , I look upon the whole fentence to be an 
interpolation , and have therefore rejected ic, 
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Shall Foldath (1) alone meet the foe? 
replied the dark-browed Malthos. Are they 
not numerous on our coaft, like the waters 
of many ftreams? Are not tele the chiefs 
‘who vanquished Swaran , when the fons of 
‘Erin fled? And shall Foltach meer their 
braveft heroes? Foldath of the heart of pride ! 
take the ftrength of the people ; and let 
Malthos come. My fword is red with Haughiets 
bur who has heard my words( 2 )? 


Sons of green Erin, faid Hidalla (3), 
let not Fincal hear your words. The foe 
night rejoice, and his arm be ftrong in the 
, O warriors, and like 
the abies of the defart ; ; they meet the rocks 
without fear, and overturn the woods.—But 
let us move in our ftrength, flow as a gathered 


(1) The oppofite charaéters of Foldath and Malthe 
os are ftrongly marked in fubfequent parts of the 
poem. They appear always in oppofition. The feuds 
between their families, which were the fource of 
their hatred to one another , are mentioned ia 
other poems. 


(2) That is, who has heard my vaunting? He 
intended the expreffion as a rebuke to the felf- 
ptaife of Foldath. 


(3) Hidalla was the chief of Clonra , a {mall 
diftti& on the banks of the lake of Lego. The 
beauty of his perfon, his eloquence and genius for 
poctry are afterwards mentioned, 
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cloud.—Then shall the mighty tremble ; the 
fpear shal! fall from the handof the valiant.— 
We fee the cloud of death, they will fay, while 
shadows fly, over their face. Fingal will 
mourn in his age, and fee his flying fame.— 
The fteps of his chiefs will ceafe in Morven :_ 
the mofs of years shall grow in Selma, 


Cairbar heard their words, in filence, like 
the cloud of a shower : it ftands dark on 
Cromla, till the lightning burfts its fides: 
the valley gleams with red light; the {pirits 
of the ftorm rejoice.—So ftood the filent 
King of Temora; at length his words are 


heard. 


Spread the feaft on Moi-lena : let my 
hundred bards attend. Thou, red-hair'd Olla, 
take the harp of the king. Go to Ofcar 
chief of fwords, and bid him to our featt. 
To-day we feaft and hear the fong ; to-morrow 
break the {pears. Tell him that I have raifed 
the tomb of Cathol (4); that bards have fung 


(1) Cathol the, fon of Maronnan, or Moran, 
was murdered by Cairbar, for his arrachment to 
the family of Cormac. He had attended Ofcar to 
the war of Jnis-chona , where they contraéted a 
great friendship for one another. Ofcar immediately 
after the death of Cathol , had fent a formal 
challenge to Cairbar , which he prudently declined , 
but conceived a fecret hatred againft Ofcar, and 
had beforehand contrived to kill him: at the feaft, 
to which he here invites him, 
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to his ghoft.—Tell him that Cairbar has heard 
his fame at the ftream ofrefounding Carun (1). 

Cathmor (2) is not here , Borbar-duthul’s 
generous race. He is not here with his 
thoufands , and our arms are weak. Cathmor 
is a foe to lite at the feaft : his foul is bright 
as that fun, Bur Cairbar shall fight with Ofcar, 

chiefs of the woody Temora! His w ards 
for Cathol were many; the wrath of Cairbar 


burns. He shall fall on Moi-lena: my fame 
shall rife im blood. 


(1) He alludes to the battle of Ofcar againft 
Caros, king of stips ; who is fuppofed to bz the 
fame with Caraufius the ufurper. 


(+) Cathmor, great in bartle, the fon of Borbare 
duthu! , aad brother of Cairbar king of Ireland, 
had , before the infurre@ion of the Firbolg , paffed 
oyer into Inis-huna , fuppofed to be a part of 
Souch-Britain , to ailift Coamor king of that place, 
againit his enemies. Cathmor was (accefsful in the 
war, bur, in the courfe of it, Conmor was either 
killed , ot died a narural death. Cairbar , upon 
inteiligence of the defizgns of Fingal co dethrone 
him, had difpatched a meffenger for Cathmor, 
who returned into Ireland a few days before the 
opening of the poem. 


Cairbar here takes advantage of his brother’s 
abfence , to perpetrate his ungenerous defigns againft 
Ofcar; for the noble fpiric of Cathmor , aad he 
been prefent, would not have permicced the laws 
of thar hofpitality , for which he was fo renowned 
himfelf , to be violated. The brothers form a 
Ginttatt we do not dereft the mean foul of Cairbar 
more , thin we admire the difinterefted and generous 
mind "of Cathmor. 
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Their faces brightened round with joy. — 
They fpread over Moi-lena. The feaft of © 
shells is prepared. The fongs of bards arife. 
We heard (1) the voice of joy on the coaft: | 
we thought that mighty Cathmor came.” 
Cathmor the friend of ftrangers! the brother { 
of red-haired Cairbar. Their fouls were not) 
the fame. The light of heaven was in the © 
bofom of Cathmor, His towers rofe on the © 


ty 


(1) Fingal’s army heard the joy that was in | 


Cairbar’s camp. The character given of Cathmor is 
agrecable to the times. Some, through oftentation, 
were hofpitable ; and others fell naturally into a _ 
cuffom handed down from their anceftors. But 
what marks ftrong!y the charaG@er of Cathmor, is 
his averfion to praife ; for he is reprefented to dwell 
in a wood to avoid the thanks of his gucfts; which 
is ftilla higher cegree of generofity than that of 
Axylus in°Homer + for the poet does not fay, but 
the good man might, at the head of his own table, 
have heard with pleafure the praife beftowed on 
him by the people he entertained. 


No nation in the world carried hofpitaliry to a 
greater length than the antient Scots. It was even 
infamous, for many ages, in a man of condition, 
to have the door of his houfe shut at all, restr, 
as the bards exprefs it , THE sTR°NGER SHOULD 
COME AND BEHOLD HIS CONTRACTED SOUL. Some 
of the chiefs were poffeffed of this hofpitable dif 
pofition to an extravagant degree; and the barcs, 
perhaps upon a fclfsh account , never failed to 
Fecommend ict. in their eulogiums. Cean-uia’ na 
da:’, ot the point to which all the roads of the 
Strangers lead, was an invariable epithet given by 
them to the chiefs; on the contrary, they diftin- 
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banks of Atha: feven paths led to his halls. 
Seven chiefs ftood on the paths, and called 
the fira ger to the feaft ; but Cat! hmor dvelt 
jn the wood to avoid a voice of praife. 


Olla came with his fongs. Ofcar went to 


-Cairbar’s feaft. Taree hundred warriors ftrode 
-along Moi-lena of the ftreams. The grey dogs 


guished the inhofpirable by the title of rhe cloud 
which the férangers shun. This laft however was fo 
uncommon , that in all the old poems I have ever 
met with , 1 found but one man branded with this 


ignominous appellation ; and that, perhaps, only 


founded upon a private quarrel, which panied 
between him and the patron of the bard , who 
wrote the pocm. 


We have a fory of this hofpitable nature, handed 
down by tradition, concerning one of the firft 
Earls of Argyle e. This nobleman, hearing that an 


Arishman, of great quality, intended to make him 
‘a vifit, with a very numerous retinue of his friends 


and dependants, barat the caltle of Dunora, the 
feat of his family , l-ft ic should be too fmall to 
entertain his gueits, and received the Irish in tents 
on the shore. Extravagant-as this behaviour might 
feem in our days, it was admired and applauded 
in thofe times of hofpirality, and the Earl acquired 
confiderable fame by it, in the fongs of the bards. 


The open commumication with one another , 
which was the conf quence of their hofpitaiity , did 
not a little teat to improve the underftanding an 
enlarge the ideas of the antient Scots. It is to this 
caufe, we muft attribute that fagacity and fenfe, 
which the common people y in the highlands, 
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{ 


bounded on the heath, their howling reached | 
afar. Fingal faw the departing hero: the foul] 
of the king was fad. He dreaded Cairbat’s 
gloomy thoughts , amidft the feaft of shells. 


My fon raifed high the {pear of Cormac 2 
an hundred bards met him with fongs. Cairbar 
concealed with finiles the death that was dark 


poflefs , till , in a degree fupetior even to the 7 
vulgar of more polished countrics. When men are ; 
crowded together in great cities, they fee indeed © 
many people , but are acquainted with few. They © 
natutally form themfelves into {mali focieties, and — 
their knowledge fcarce extends beyond the alley or 7 
{treet they live in : add to this that the very em- 
ployment of a mechanic tends to contraé the mind. 
The ideas of a peafant are {till more confined. His 
knowledge is circumf{cribed within the compafs of | 
a few acres; or, at moft, extends no further than | 
the neareft market town. The mauner of life among 
the inhabitants of the highlands is very diferent 
from thefe. As their fields are barren , they have 
fcarce any domeftic employment. Their time is 
{pent therefore in’ an extenfive wildernefs , where 
they feed their cattle, and thefe, by ftraying far 
and wide, carry their keepers after them, at times, 
to all the different fertlements of the clans, There 
they are received with hofpitality and good cheer, 
which , as they tend to difplay the minds of the 
holts , afford an opportunity to the guefts to make 
‘their obfervations on the different charaéters of 
men; which is the true fource of knowledge and 
acquired fenfe. Hence it is thar a common highlander 
is acquainted with a greater number of characters, 
than any of his own rank living in the moft populous 
Cities. 
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in his foul. The feaft is fpread, the shells 
refound : joy brightens the face of the hoft. 
But it was like the parting beam of the fun, 
when he is to hide his red headin a ftorm. 


Cairbar rofe in his arms; darknefs gathered 
on his brow. The hundred harps ceafed at 
once. The clang (1) of shields was heard. 
‘Far diftant on the heath Olla raifed his 
| fong of woe. My fon knew the fign of death; 
and rifing feized his f{pear. 


— Ofcar! faid the dark-red Cairbar , I behold 
the fpear (2) of Inisfail. The {pear of 
Temora (3) glitters in thy hand, fon of 


(1) When a chief was determined to kill a perfon 

already in his power, it was ufual to fignify that 
his death’ was intended, by the found of a shield 
firuck with the blunt end of a {pear 3; at the fame 
time that a bard at a diftance raifed the death-fong. 
A ceremony of another kind was long ufed in 
Scotland upon fuch occations. Every body has 
heard that a bull’s head was ferved up to Lord 
Douglas in the caftle of Edinburgh, as a certain 
fignal of his approaching death. 


(2) Cormac, the fon of Arth, had given the 
{peat , which is here the foundation of the quarrel, 
to Ofcar, when he came to congratulate him, upon 
Swaran’s being expelled from Ireland. 


(3) Ti-mor-rath, rhe houfe of geod fortune , the 


name of the royal palace of the fupreme kings of 
Ircland, 
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woody Morven ! It was the pride of an 
hundred (1) kings, the death of heroes of 
old. Yield it, fon of Ojilian, yield it to 
car-borne Cairbar. 


Shall I yield, Ofcar replied, the gift of 
Frin’s injured king: the gift of fair-haired 
Cormac, when Ofcar fcattered his foes! I 
came to Cormac’s halls of joy, when Swaran 
fled from Fingal. Gladnefs rofe in the face 
of youth: he gave the {pear of Temora. 
Nor did he give it to the feeble , O Cairbar, 
neither to the weak in foul. The darknefs 
of thy face is no ftormto me; nor are thine 
eyes the flames of death. Do I fear thy clang- 
ing shield? Tremble I at Olla’s fong? No: 
Cairbar, frighten the feeble; Olcar is a 
rock. 

And wilt thou not yield the {pear ? replied 
the rifing pride of Cairbar Are thy words 
fo mighty, becaufe Fingal is near? Fingal 
with aged locks, from Morven’s hundred 
groves! He has fought with little men. But 
he muft vanish before Cairbar, like a thin 
pillar of mift before the winds of Atha(2). 


(1) Hundred here is an indefinite number , :and 
is only intended to exprefs a great many. It was 

babl sperbolical phrafes of bard 
probably the hyperbolical phrafes of bards , that 
gave the firft hint to: the Irish Snachies to. place 
the origin of their monarchy in fo remote a period y 
as they have done, 


(2) Atha, shallow river : the name of Cairbat’s 
feat in Connaught. 
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Were he who fought with litle men, 
near Atha’s darkening chief: Atha’s darkening 
chief would yield green Erin his rage. Speak 
not of the mighty , O Cairbar! burt turn thy 
fword on me. Our ttrength is equal : but 
Fingal is renowned! the firit of mortal men! 


heir people faw the darkening chiefs. 
Their crowding fteps are heard around, Their 
eyes rollin fire. A thoufand fwords are half 
unsheathed. Red-haired Ola raifed the fong 
of battle : the trembling joy of Ofcar’s foul 
arofe : the wonted joy of his foul, when 
Fingal’s horn was heard. 


Dark as the fwelling wave of ocean before 
the rifing winds , when it bends its head 
near a coaft, came on the hoft of Cairbar. 
—Daughrer of Tofcar (1)! why that tear? 
He is not fallen yet. Many were the deaths 
of his arm before my hero fell!— Behold 
they fall before my fon like the groves in 
the defart, when an angry ghoft rushes 
| through night, and takes their green heads 
in his hand! Morlath falls: Maeronnan dies: 
Conachar trembles in his blood. Cairbar 
shrinks before Ofcar’s {word , and creeps 
in darknefs behind his ftone. He lifted the 


(1) The poet means Malvina, the daughter of 
Tofcar , to whom he addreffes that part of the 


poem , which ,relates to the death of Ofcar her 
lover. 
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{pear in fecret, and pierced my Ofcar’s fides. 
He falls forward on his shield: his knees 
fuftains the chief. But fill his {pear is in his 
hand.—See gloomy Cairbar (1) falls! The; 
fteel pierced his fore-head, and divided bid 


(1) The Irish hiftorians place the death off 
Cairbar , in the latcér end of the third century 3 
they fay, he was killed in battle againft Ofcar they 
fon of Offian, but deny that he fell by his hand. 
As they have nothing to go upon but the traditions) 
of their bards, the tranflator thinks thar the account | 
ef Offian is as probable : at the worft, ic is but) 
oppofing one tradition to another, | 
5] 


Tt is, however, certain, that the Irish hiftorians” 
difgnite , in fome meafure, this part of their hiftory. 
An Irish poem on this fubjc@ , which, undoubtedly, . 
was the fource of their information , concerning 
the battle of Gabhra , where Cairbar fell , is juft 
now in my hands. The circumftances are lefs to’ 
the difadvantage of the charagter of Cairbar, than 
thofe related by Offian. As a tranflation of the 
poem (which, tho’ evidently no very antient 
compofition , does not want poetical merit ) would” 
extend this note to too great a length , I shall only 
give the ftory of it, in brief, with fome extracts» 
from the original Irish, 


Ofcar , fays the Irish bard , was invited to a) 
feaft, at Temora , by Cairbar king of Ireland. A) 
difpute arofe between the two heroes, concerning | 
the exchange of fpears, which was ufually made, 
between the guefts and their hoft, upon fuch oce 
cafions. In the courfe of their altercation , Cairbar 
faid , in a boaftful manner, that he would hunt 
on the hills of Albion, and carry the fpoils ° 

rec 
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red hair behind. He lay, like a shattered 
rock, which Cromla shakes from its shaggy 
fide. But never more shall Ofcar rife! he 
leans on his bofiy shield. His {pear is. in 
his terrible hand : Erin’s fons ftood difiant 
and dark. Their shouts arofe, like crowded 
ftreams; Moi-lena echoed wide. 


ic into Ireland, in fpite of all the efforts of its 
inhabitants. The original words are; 


Briathar buan fin; Briathar buan 
A bheireadh an Caitbre rua’, 

Gu tuga’ fe fealg , agus cteach 

A b’Acs8tw an la’r na mhaireach. 


“Ofcar replied , that , the next day, he himfelf 
would carry into Albion the fpoils of the five 
| provinces of Ireland ; in fpite of the oppofition of 
Caitbar. 

Briathar eile an aghai’ fin 

A bheirea’ an POfcar, og, calma 

Gu’n tugadh fe fealg agus creach 

Do dh’Aresin an la’r na mhaireach, &c, 


Ofcar, in confequence of his threats, begun to lay 
watte Ircland ; but as he returned with the fpoil into 
| Uliter , through the narrow pafs of Gabhra ( Caoil- 
ghlen-Ghabhra) he was met, by Cairbar, and a 
battle enfued , in which both the heroes fell by 
mutual wounds. The bard gives a very curious lift 
of the followers of Ofcar , as they marched to 
battle. They appeat to have been five hundred in 
number, commanded, as the poet expreffes ir, by 
- five heroes of the blood of kings. This poem mentions 
Fingal , as arriving from Scotland , before Ofcar 
| died of his wounds. 
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Fingal heard the found; and took his © 


o 
father’s {pear. His fteps are before us on the 


heath. He fpoke the words of woe. I hear 


the noife of war. Young Ofcar is alone. | 


Rife, fons of Morven; join the hero’s fword. 


Offian rushed along the heath. Fillan | 


bounded over Moi-lena. Fingal ftrode in 
his ftrength, and the light of his shield is 
terrible. The fons of Erin faw it far diftant; 
they trembled in their fouls. They knew 
that the wrath of the king arofe: and they 
forefaw their death. We firf& arrived 5 we 
fought; and Erin’s chiefs withftood our rage. 
Bur when the king came, in the found of 
his courfe, what-heart of fteel could ftand! 
Erin fled over Moi-lena. Death purfued their 
flight. 


We fav Oler on his shield. We faw his — 


blood around. Silence darkened every face. 
Each turned his back and wept. The king 
ftrove to hide his tears. (His grey beard 
whiftled in the wind. Hebent his head above 
his fon. His words were mixed with fighs. 


And art thou fallen, Ofcar, in the midf 
of thy courfe? the heart of the aged beats 
over thee! He fees thy coming wars. The 
wars which ought to come he fees, but they 
are cut off from thy fame. When shall joy 
dwell at Selma? When shall grief deparc 
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from Morven? My fons fall by degrees: 
Fingal shall be the laft of his race. The 
fame which I have received shall pafs away : 
my age will be without friends. I shall fic 
a grey cloud in my hall: nor shall I bear the 
return of a fon, in the midit of his founding 
farms. Weep, ye heroes of Morven! never 
|more shall Ofcar rife! 


And they did weep, O Fingal ; dear was 
the hero to their fouls. He went out to battle, 
and the foes vanished; he returned, in 
peace , amidft their joy. No father mourned 
his fon flain in youth; no brother his bro- 
ther of love. They fell, without tears, for 
the chief of the people was low! Bran (1) 
is howling at his feet : gloomy Luath is fad , 
for he had often led them to the chace 3 to 


the bounding roe of the defart. 
When Ofcar faw his friends around, his 


breaft arofe with fighs. — The groans, he 
faid , of aged chiefs , the howling of my 
dogs, the fudden burfts of fongs of grief, 
have melted Ofcar’s foul. My foul , that 
never melted before; it was like the fteel 


of my fword. — Offian, carry me to my 


{t) Bran was one of Fingal’s dogs. He was 
fo remarkable for his fleetnefs, that the poet, in 
a piece which is not juft now in the tranflator’s 
hands , has given him the fame properties with 
Virgil’s Camilla, Bran fignifics a mounrain-ftream. 
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hills! Raife the ftones of my renown. Place 
the horn of the deer, and my {word within 
my narrow dwelling. —Thetorrent hereafter 
may raife the earth: the hunter may find 
the fteel and fay, « This has been Ofcai’s 
{word. » 


And falleft thou, fon of my fame! And 
shall I never fee thee, Ofcar! When others 
hear of their fons, 1 shall nor hear of thee. 
The mofs is on thy four grey ftones; the 
mournful wind is there. The battle shall be 
fought without him: he shall not purfue the 
dark-brown hinds. When the warrior returns 
from battles, and tells of other lands; I 
have feen a tomb, he will fay, by the 
roaring ftream , the dark dwelling of a chief. 
He fell by car-borne Ofcar, the firft of 
mortal men.—I, perhaps, shall hear his 
voice; and a beam of joy will rife in my 


foul. 


The night weuld have defcended in — 


forrow, and morning returned in the shadow 
of grief: our chiefs would have ftood like 
cold dropping rocks on Moi-lena, and have 
forgot the war, did not the king difperfe 
his grief, and raife his mighty voice. The 
chiefs, as new-wakened from dreams, lift 
up their heads around, 


How long on Moi-lena shall we weep; 


ox pour our tears in Ullin? The mighty 
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will not return. Ofcar shall not rife in his 
‘ftrength. The valiant muft fall one day , and 


be no more known on his hills. —W here 
are our fathers, O warriors! the chiefs of 
the times of old? They have fet like ftars 


that have shone; we only hear the found 
of their praife. But they were renowned int 
their day, the terror of other times. Thus 
shall we pafs , O warriors! in the day of 
our fail. Then let us be renowned when we 


may ; and leave our fame behind us, like the 
laft beams of the fun, when he hides his 
ted head in the weft. 


Ullin, my aged bard! ta ke the ship of 
the king. Carry Ofcar to Selma of harps. 
Let the daughters of Morven weep. We 
shall fight in Erin for the race of fallen 
Cormac. The days of my years begin to 
fail : } feel the weaknefs of my arm. My 
fathers bend from their clouds, to receive 
their grey-hair'd fon. Bur, before I ¢o hence, 
one beam of fame baile rife : i. shall my 
days end, as my years begun, in fame : 
my life shall be one ftream of light to bards 
of other times. 


Ullin rais’'d his white fails : the wind of 
the fouth came forth. He bounded on the 
waves towards Selma.—(1) I remained in 


(1) The poet fpeaks in his own perfon. 
D i 
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my grief, but my words were not heard.— 
The featt is {pread on Moi-lena : an hundred 
heroes reared the tomb of Cairbar : but no 
fong is raifed over the chief: for his foul 
had been dark and bloody. The bards re- 
membered the fall of Cormac ! what could 
they fay in Cairbar’s praife? 

The night came rolling down. The light 
of an hundred oaks arofe. Fingal fat eae 
a tree. Old Althan (1) ftood in the midft. 
He told the tale of fallen Cormac. Althan 
the fon of Conachar, the friend of car-borne 
Cuchullin: he dwelt with Cormac in windy 
Temora, when Semo’s fon fought with 
generous Eh date —The tale of Al ean was 
mournful, and the tear was in his eye. 


(2) The fetting fun was yellow on Dora (3). 


Grey evening began to defcend. Temora’s 


icaiaaminekvanh ‘the blaft of the unconftane 
wind. A cloud, at length, gathered in the 
welt, anda red ftar looked from behind its 


(1) Althan , the fon of Conachar , was the 
chief bard of Arth king of Ireland. After the death 
of Arth, Althan attended his fon Cormac, and 
was prefent at his death. He had made his 
efcape from Cairbar, by the means of Cathmor, 
and coming to Fingal, relared, as here, the death 
of his mafter Cormac. 


(2) Althan fpeaks. < 


(3) Doira , the woody fide of a mountain ; it is 
here a hill in the neighbourhood of Temora. 


——ree 
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edge.—I ftood in the wood alone, and faw 
a ghoft on the darkening air. His ftftde ex- 
tended from hill to hill : his shield was dim 
on his fide. It was the fon of Semo:I knew 
the warrior’s face. But he pafled away in his 
blaft; and all was dark around. — My foul 
was fad. I went to the hall of shells. A 
-thoufand lights arofe : the hundred bards 
had ftrung the harp. Cormac ftood in 
the midft, like the morning ftar, when it 
rejoices on the eaftern hill, and its young 
beams are bathed in showers.—The fword 
of Artho (1) was in the hand of the king; 
and he looked with joy on its pelished ftuds: 
“thrice he ftrove to draw it, and thrice he 
failed; his yellow locks are fpread on his 
shoulders : his cheeks of youth are red.—t 
mourned over the beam of youth, for he 
was foon to fet. 


Althan ! he faid, with a finile, haft thou 
beheld my father? Heavy is the fword of the 
king, furely his arm was ftrong..O that E 
were like him in battle, when the rage of 
his wrath arofe ! then would I have mer, 
hike Cuchullin, the car-borne fon of Cantéla ! 
Burt years may come on, O Althan! and my 
arm be itrong.—Hatt thou heard of Semo’s 
fon , the chief of high Temora? He might 
have returned with his fame; for he promi(ed. 


(1) Arth or Artho, the father of Cormac king 
ef Ireland, | 
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to return to-night. My bards wait him witht 
fongs; my feaft | is {pread in Temora. 


I heard the king in filence. My tears beganl 
to flow. Lhid them with my aged locks; but 
he perceived my grief, 


ee ee ee « 


Son of Conachar! he faid, is the king of 
Tura (1) low? Why burfts thy figh in fecret? 
And why defcends the tear ?—Comes the ear- 
borne Torlath 2 Or the found of the red- 
haired Cairbar >—They come!—for I behold 
thy grief. Mofly Tura’s } sing is low !—Shall 
1 not rush to battle >—But I cannot lift the 
{pear !—O had mine arm the ftrength of 
Cuchullin, foon would Cairbar fy; the fame 


of my Geb pepuld be renewed ; and the 
deeds of other times! 


He took his bow. The tears flow down, 
from borh his fparkling eyes.—Grief faddens 
round : the bards bend forward, from their 
hundred harps. The lone blaft touched their” 
treinbling firings. The found (2) is fad and 


low. 


(1) Cuchullin is called the king of Tura from a) 
caftle of that name on the coaft of Ulfter, where 
he dwelt, before he undertook the management of 
the affairs of Ireland, in the minority of Cormac. 


(2) The prophetic found , mentioned in other 
poems, which the harps of the bards emitted before 
the death of a perfou worthy and renowned. It is 


here an omen of the death of Cormac, which, 
foon after, followed, 
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A voice is heard ata diftance, as of one 
in grief; it was Carril of other times, who 
came from dark Slimora (1 ).— He told of 
the death of Cuchullin, and of his mighty 
deeds. The people wete f{cattered round his 
tomb: their arms lay on the ground. They 
had forgot the war, for he, their fire, was feen 
no more. 

4 
 Butwho, faid the foft-voiced Carril, come 
like the bounding roes? their ftature is like the 
young trees of the plain, growing in ashower: 
—Soft and ruddy are their cheeks; but fearlefs 
fouls look forth from their eyes. — Who but 
the fons. of Ufnoth (2), the car-borne chiefs 


(1) Slimora, a hill in Connaught, near which 
Cuchullin was killed. 


(2) Ufnoth chief of Etha , a diftri& on the 
weftern coaft of Scortland , had three fons, Nathos, 
Alrhos and Ardan , by Sliffama the fifter of Cuchul- 

lin. The three brothers, when very young , were 
- fent over to Ireland by their father, to learn the 
ufe of arms under their uncle , whofe military 
fame was very great in that. kingdom. They had 
juft: arrived in Ulfter when. the news of Cuchullin’s 
death artived. Nathos , the eldeft of the three 
brothers, took the command of Cuchullin’s army, 
and made head againft Cairbar the chief of Atha» 
Cairbar having , at laf{ , murdered young king 
Cormac, at Temora, the army of Nathos shifted 
fides, and the brothers were obliged to return into 
Ulfter, in order to pafs over into Scotland. The 
f{equel of their mournful ftory is ielated , at large 5: 
in the poem of Dar-thula, 

Dy 
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of Etha: The people rife on every fide, like 
the ftrength of an half-extinguished fire , 
when the winds come, fudden , from the 
defart, on their ruftling wings.—The found 
of Caithbar’s (1 ) shield was heard. The 
heroes faw Cuchullin (2) in Nathos. So 
tolled his {parkling eyes: his fteps were fuch 
on heath.—Bartles are fought at Lego : the 
{word of Nathos prevails. Soon shalt thou 
behold him ia thy halls, king of Temora of 
Groves ! 


And foon may F behold the chief! replied 
the blue-eyed king. But my foul is fad for 
Cuchullin; his voice was pleafant in mine 
ear.—Often have we moved, on Dora, to 
the chace of the dark-brown hinds: his bow 
was unerring on the mountains.—He {poke 
of mighty men. He told of the deeds of my 
fathers; and I felt my joy.—But fit thou at 
the feaft, O bard, I have often heard thy 
voice. Sing in the praife of Cuchullin; and 
ef that mighty ftranger (3 ). 


Day rofe on woody Temora, with all the 
beams of the eaft. Trathin came to the hall, 


(1) Caithbair was grandfather to Cuchullin; and 
his shield was made ufe of co alarm his pofterity 
to the battles of the family. 


(2) That is, they faw a manifeft likenefs between 
the perfon of Nathos and Cuchullin, 


(2) Nathos the fon of Ufnoth. 
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the fon of old Gellama(1).—I behold, he 
faid , a dark cloud in the defart, king of 
Tonisfail! a cloud it feemed at firft, but now 
acroud of men. One ftrides before them im 
his ftrength; his red hair flies in wind. His 
shield glitters to the beam of the eaft. His 
| {pear is in his hand, 

Call him to the feaft of Temora, replied 
the king of Erin. My hall is the Hooke of 
ftrangers , fon of the generous Gellama !— 
Per haps ilistiie Chie of Etha, coming in 
the found of his renown.—Hail, mighty (2) 
| ftranger, art thou of the Bieads He Corde = 
—Burt Carril, he is dark, and aero and 
he draws his fword. Is that the ea of 
Ufnoth, bard of the times of Ha > 


It is not the fon of Ufnoth , faid Carril,, 
bur the chief of Atha—Why comeft thou 
in thy arms to Temora, Cairbar of the: 
gloomy brow ? Let not thy {word rife againft 
Cormac. Whither doft thou turn thy {peed 


He paffed on in his darknefs, and feized the 
hand of the king. Cormac forefaw his death’, 
and the rage of his eyes arofe.—Retire , thon: 
gloomy chin€ of Atha: Nathos enines: with 
battle.— Thou art bold in Cormac’s hall, for 
his arm is weak.—The fword. efteeell. the: 


(1) Geat-lamha , white-handed. 


(2) From this expreffion, we underftand , that: 
Cairbar had entered the palace of Temora, in the: 
midit of Cormac’s f{peechs 
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fide of the king: he fell in the halls of hissy. 
fathers. His fair hair is in the duft. His bloody 
is fmoking round. 


i 

And art thou fallen in thy halls (1), O fon! 
of noble Artho? The shield of Cuchullin was 
not near. Nor the {pear of thy father. Mourn- 

ful are the mountains of Erin, for the chief) 

of the people is low!—Bleft be thy foul, © 

© Cormac! thou art darkened in thy youth. i 


My words came to the ears of Cairbar, 
and he clofed us (2) in the midft of darknefs. 
He feared to ftretch his {word to the bards (3), 
though hisfoul was dark. Long had we pined © 
alone : at length, the noble Cathmor (4) = 
came.—He heard our voice from the cave; — 
he turned the eye of his wrath on Cairban — 


Chief of Atha! he faid, how long wilt thou 
(1) Althan fpeaks. } 


(2) That is, himfelf and Carril, as it afterwards 
appears. 


(3) The perfons of the bards were fo facred , | 
that even he , who had juft murdered his fovereign , 
feared to kill them. 


(4) Cathmor appears the fame difinterefted hero 
wpon every occafion. His humanity and generofity 
were unpatalleled : in short, he had no fault, but 
too much attachment to fo bad a brother as Cairbar. 
His family-coanection with Cairbar prevails , as 
he expreffes it, over every other confideration , and 
makes him engage in a war, of which he did not 
@PPprove, 
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pain my foul ? Thy heart is like the rock 
of the defart ; and thy thoughts are dark.— 
But thou art the brother of Cathmor, and he 
will fight thy battles.—But Cathmor’s foul . 
is not like thine, thou feeble hand of war! 
The light of my Talon is {tained with thy 
deeds: ‘the bards will not fing of my renown. 
They may fay } « Cathmor was brave , but 
he fought for gloomy Cairbar. » They will 
pafs over my tas in filence : my fame shall 
not be heard. — Cairbar ! loofe the bards: 
they are the fons of other times. Their 
voice shall be heard in other years ; after 
the kings of Temora have failed. — 


We came forth at the words of the chief 
We faw him in his ftrength. He was like thy 
youth, O Fingal, when thou firft didft lift the 
{pear.— His fe was like the plain of the fun, 
when it is bright: no darknefs travelled over 
his brow. But he came with his thoufands 
to Ullin; to aid the red-haired Cairbar : and 
now he comes to revenge his death , QO king 
of woody Morven!— 


And let him come, replied the king; I love 
a foe like-Cathmor. His foul is great; hisarm 
is ftrong, his battles are full of fame.—Buc 
the little foul isa vapour that hovers round 
the marshy lake : it never rifes on the green 
hill, left. the winds should meet it there : its. 
dwelling is in the cave , it fends forth the 
dart of f death. 
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Our young heroes, O wairriors, are like 
the renown of our fathers.—They fight in 
youth ; they fall : their names are in the fong. 
Fingal is amidft his darkening years. He 
muft not fall, as an aged oak, acrofs a fecret 
ftream. Nearit are the fteps of the hunter, as it 
lies beneath the wind. « How has that tree: 
fallen?» He, whiftling, ftrides along. 


Raife the fong of joy, ye bards of Mor- 
ven, that our fouls may forget the paft.— 
The red ftars look on us from the clouds, 
and filently defcend. Soon shall the grey 
beam of the morning rife, and shew us the 
foes of Cormac.—Fillan! take the {pear of 
the king; go to Mora’s dark-brown fide. Let 
thine eyes travel over the heath, like flames 
of fire. Obferve the foes of Fingal, and the 
courfe of generous Cathmor. | hear a diftane 
found, like the falling of rocks in the defart.— 
Bat firike thou thy shield, at times, that they 
may not come through night, and the fame 
of Morven ceafe.—I begin to be alone, my 
fon, and I dread the fall ef my renown. 


The voice of the bards arofe. The king 
leaned on the shield of Trenmor.— Sleep 
defcended on his eyes; his future battles rofe 
in his dreams. The hoft are fleeping around. 


c 


Dark-haired Fillan obferved the foe. His 
fteps are on a diftant hill ; we hear, at times, 
his clanging shield. 
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ARGUMENT to Boox IL 


This book opens, we may fuppofe 5 about 
midnight, with a foliloquy of Offian, who 
had retired, from the reft of the army , 
to mourn for his fon Ofcar. Upon hearing 
the noife of Cathmor’s army approaching , 
he went to find out his brother Fillan , 
who kept the watch, on the hill of Mora, 
in the front of Findats army. In the 
converfation of the brothers » the epifode 
of Conar, the fon of Trenmor , who was 
the firft king of Ireland, is introduced , 
which lays open the origin of the contefts 
between the Caél and Firbolg , the two 
nations who firft poffeffed themfelves of 
that [fland. Offian kindles a fire on Mora ; 
upon eee) Cees defifted from the 
defign he had formed of furprifing the 
army of the Caledonians. He calls a 
council of his chiefs ; reprimands Foldatk 
for advifing a night-attack, as the Irish 
army were fo much fuperior in number to 
the enemy. The bard Fonar introduces the 
flory of Crothar , the anceffor of the king, 
whi fh throws further tight on the hiftory 
of Ireland, and the original pretenfions 
of the family of Atha, to the throne of 
that kingdom. The Irish chiefs tre dower 
to reft, and Cathmor himfe!f undertakes 
the watch, In his circuit, round the army, 
he is met by Offian, The interview of 
the two heroes is defcribed. Cathmor 
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obtains a promife from Offian , to order 
a funeral elegy to be fung over the grave 
of Cairbar ; it being the opinion of the 
times , that the fouls of the dead could 
not be happy, till their elegies were fung 
by a bard, Morning comes. Cathmor and 
Offian part ; and the latter , cafually” 
meeting with Carril the fon of Kinfena, 
fends that bard, with a funeral fong, to. 
the tomb of Cairbar. 


g mE: GOR hs 
AN 
PEPIC POEM. 
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(1) Fatuer of heroes, Trenmor! dweller 
of eddying winds! where the dark-red courfe 
of thunder marks the tronbled clouds ! Open 
thou thy ftormy halls, and let the bards of 
old be near: let them draw near, with their 
fongs and their half viewlefs harps. No dwel- 
ler of nifty valley comes; no hunter unknown 


(1) Addreffes to the fpirits of deceafed warriors 
are common, in the compolitions of Offian. He, 
however, exprefles them in fuch language as prevents 
ali fu(picion of his paying divine honours to the 
_dead , as was ufual among other nations. From 
the fequel of this apofirophe , it appears , that 
Oilian had retired from the reft of the army to 
mourn, in fecret, over the death of his fon Ofcar. 
This indire& method of narration has much of 
the nature of the Drama, and is more forcible 
than a regular hiftorical chain of ciccumftances, The 
abrupt mannet of Offian may often render him 
obfcure to inattentive readers. Thofe who retain 
his poems, on memory, feem to be fenfible of 
this ; and ufually give the hiftory of the pieces 
minutely , before they begin to repeat the poetry. 
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at his ftreams; but the car-borne Ofcar r from 
the folds of war. Sudden is thy change, my) 
fon, from what thou wert on dark Moi-ler a Ua 
Thee lat folds thee in its skirt, and rultles 
along the sky. 


Doft thou not behold thy father, at the 
ftream of night? The chiefs of Morven fleep 
far-diftant. They have loft no fon. But yey 
have loft a hero, Chiefs of ftreamy Morven! 
Who could equal his ftrength , when battle 
rolled againft his fide , like ie darknefs of 
crowded waters ? — hy this cloud on 


Offian’s foul ? It ought to burn in danger. 


Frin is near with her hoft. The king of 
Morven is alone.-—Alone thou shalt not Pipe 3 
my father, while I can lift the fpear. 


I rofe, in my rattling arms. I liftened to 


Tho’ this book has little afion, it is not the 
feaft important part of Pi aiera The poet, in feveral 
epifodes , runs up the caufe of the war to the very 
fource. The firit population of Ireland, the wars 
between the cwo nations who originally poffeffed 
thac ifland , ics firft race of kings, and the revo- 
lutions of its government , are important facts , 
and are delivered by the poet, with fo litle mix- 
ture of the fabulous, that one cannot help preferring 
his accounts to the improbable fictions of the 
Scotch and Irish hiftorians. The Milefian fables of 
thofe gentlemen bear about them the marks of a 
late invention. To trace their legends to their 
fource would be no dificulr task; but a difquifition 
of this fore would extend this note too far. 
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the wind of night. The shield of Fillan (1) 
is not heard. 1 shook for the fon of Fingal. 
Why should the foe come, by night; and 
the dark-haired warrior fail 2 — Diftanr , 
fuilen murmurs rife : like the noife of the 
Hake of Lego, when its waters shrink, in 
the days of froft, and all its burfting ice 
refounds. The people of Lara look to hea- 
ven, and forefee the ftorm.— My fteps are 
forward on the heath : the fpear of Ofcar 
in my hand. Red ftars looked from night.— 
EF faw Fillan filent before me, bending 
forward from Mora’s rock. He heard the 
shout of the foe; the joy of his foul arofe. 


(1) Weunderftand , from the preceding book, 
|) that Cathmor was near with an army, When Cairbat 
lwas killed , the tribes who attended him fell back. 
to Cathmor, who, as it afterwards appears, had 
taken a re‘olution to furprize Fingal by nigit. Fillan 
was difvatched to the hill of Mora, which was 
)an the frouc of the Caledonians, to obferve the 
/motions of Cathmor. In this fituation were afairs 
| when Offian , upon hearing the noife of the approach- 
ing enemy, went to find out his brother. Their 
)converfauion naturally introduces the epifode , 
concerning Conar the fen of Trenmor the firft Irish 
monatch , which is fo neceffary to the underitanding 
the foundation of the rebellion and ufurpation of 
 Cairbar and Cathmox. Fillan was the youngeft 
of the fons of Fingal, then living. He and Bofmin, 
mentioned in the bazle of Lora, were the only 
childien of the king, by Clatho the daughter of 
— Cathulla king of Inis-tore, whom he had taken to 


wife , after the death cf Ros-crana, the daughter 


of Cormac Mac-Couar king of Iicland. 
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He heard my founding tread, and turned] 
his lifted {pear. 


Comeft thou, fon of night, in peace ? Or» 
doft thou meet my wrath? The foes of Fingal | 
are mine. Speak, or fear my fteel.—I ftand, 
not in vain , the shield of Morven’s race. 


Never mayft thou ftand in vain, fon of 
blue-eyed Clatho. Fingal begins to be alone 5. 
darknefs gathers on the laft of his days. Yer 
he has two (1) fons who ought to shine in 
war. Who ought to be two beams of light, 
near the fteps of his departure, | 


Son of Fingal, replied the youth, it is not 
Jong fince I raifed the {pear. Few are the 
marks of my {word in battle, but my foul 


(1) That is, two fons in Ireland. Fergus, the | 
fecond fon of Fingal, was, at that time, on an 
expedition , which is mentioned in one of the 
Jeffer poems of Offian. He, according to fome 
' traditions, was the anceftor of Fergus, the fon | 
of Erc or Arcath, commonly called Fergus the 
second in the Scotch hiftories. The beginning of the 
reign of Fergus , over the Scots, is placed » by the 
moft approved annals of Scotland, in the fourth 
year of the fifth age : a full century after the death 
of Offian. The genealogy of his family is recorded 
thus by the highland Senachies ; Fergus Mac--Accath 
MMac-Chongael , Mac-Fergus , Mac-Fiongae! 1a buai’: 
i. ¢. Fergus the fon of Arcath , rhe fon of Congal , 
the fon of Fergus, the fon of Fingal che vidtorious. 
This fubje& is treated more at large, in the dif- 
fertation prefixed to the poem. 
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is fire. The chiefs of Bolga (1) crowd 
around the shield of generous Cathmor. 
Their gathering is on that heath. Shall my 


fteps approach their hoft?I yielded to Ofcar 


alone, in the ftrife of the race, on Cona. 


Fillan , thou shalt not approach their hoft; 
nor fall before thy fame is known. My name 
is heard in fong: when needful I advance.— 
From the skirts of night I shall view their 
gleaming tribes—Why , Fillan, didft thou 
{peak of Ofcar, to call forth my figh? I mut 
forget (2) the warrior, till the ftorm is 


(1) The fouthern parts of Ireland went, for 
fome time, under the name of Bolga, from the 
Fir-bolg or Belge of Britain, who fettled a colony 
there. Bolg fignifies a quiver, from which proceeds 
Fir-bolg , i. e. bow-men; fo called from their ufing 
bows, mote than any of the neighbouring nations, 


(2) It is remarkable , that, after this paflage, 
Ofcar is not mentioned in all Temora. The fituations 
of the characters who a& in the poem are fo interefting, 
that others , foreign to the fubje&, could not be 
introduced with any luftre. Tho’ the epifode , which 


follows, may feem to flow naturally enough from 


the converfation of the brothers, yet I have shewn , 
in a preceding note, and, more at large , in the 


differtation prefixed to this colleion, that the 


poet had a farther defign in view. It is highly 
ptobable, tho’ the Irish annalifts do not agree with 
Offian in other particulars, that the Conar here 


mentioned is the fame with their Conar-mér, i. e. 


Conar che great , whom they place in the firft century. 
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rolled away. Sadnefs ought not to dwell inh 
danger, nor the tear in the eye of war. Our: 
fathers forgot their fallen fons, till the noife: 
of arms was paft. Then iow returned toy 
the tomb, and the fong of bards arofe. 


Conar(r1) was the brother of Trathal, fir of 
mortal men. His battles were on every coafty 
A thoufand ftreams rolled down the blood of) 
his foes. His fame filled green Erin, like a 
plealant ¢ gale. The nations “gathered j in Ullin, 
and they ‘bleffed the king of the race of their 
fathers, from the land Be hinds. | 


(1) Conar, the firft king of Ireland, was the | 
fon of Trenmor, the great-grand-father of Fingal. 
It was on account of this faimily-connedtion , that 
Fingal was engaged in fo many wars in the caufe of | 
the race of Conar. Tho’ few of the aétions of 
Trenmor are mentioned in Offian’s poems, yet », 
from the honourable appellations beftowed on him, | 
we may conclude that he was, in the days of the 
poet, the moft renowned name of antiquity. The) 
moft probable opinion concerning him is, that he. 

was the firft, who united the tribes of the Caledonians, 
and sonntaatied them , in chief, again{t the incurfions, 
of the Romans. The gencalogifts of the North have! 
traced his family far back, aud given a lift of his 
anceltors to Cuanmor nanlan, or Conmor of the 
fwords , who according to them , was the firft who 
crofled the great fea, to Caledonia, from which 
circumftance his name proceeded , which fignifies, 
Great ocean. Genealogies of fo ancient a date 
howeyer , are little to be depended upon, 


T helt 
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|. The chiefs (1) of the fouth were gathered, 
in the darknefs of their pride. In the horrid 
cave of Moma, they mixed their fecret words. 
Thither often, they faid, the {pirits of theie 
fathers came; shewing their pale forms from 
the chinky rocks, and reminding them of the 
honcr of Bolga.—Why should Conar reign, 
the fon of fireamy Morven? 


They came forth, like the ftreams of the 
defart, with the roar of their hundred tribes. 
Conar was a rock before them : broken 
they rolled on every fide. But often they 
returned , and the fons of Ullin fell. The 
king ftood, among the tombs of his wartiors, 
and darkly bent his mournful face. His fouk 
was rolled into itfelf; he marked the place, 
where he was to fall; when Trathal came, 
in his ftrength , the chief of cloudy Morven. 
—Nor did he come alone; Colgar (2) was 


(1) The chiefs of the Fir-bolg who poflefled 
themfelves of the fourh of Ireland, prior, perhaps, 
to the fettlement of the Caé/ of Caledonia, and the 
Hebrides, in Ulfter. From the fequel, it appears 
thac the Fir-bolg were , by much, the moft powerful 
nation; and itis probable that the Caél muft have 
fubmitted to them , had they not received fuccours 
from their mother-country , under the command 
of Conar. 


_ (2) Colg-er. flercely-looking warrior. Sulin-corma , 

lue eyes. Colgar was the eldeft of the fons of 

Trathal : Comhal , who was the father of Fingal , 

was vety young when the prefent expedition to 
Var, I, 
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at his fide; Colgar the fon of the king and _ 


of white-bofomed Solin-corma. 


As Trenmor, cloathed with meteors; 
defcends from the halls of thunder, pouring 
the dark ftorm before him, over the troubled 
fea: fo Colgar defcended to battle, and waf- 
ted the echoing field. His father rejoiced 
ever the hero: but an arrow came. His 
tomb was raifed, without a tear. The king 
was to revenge his fon.— He lightened 
forward in battle, till Bolga yielded at hey 
fireams. 


When peace returned to the land , and his 


blue waves bore the king to Morven : then 


he remembered his fon, and poured the 
filent tear. Thrice did the bards, at the cave 
of Furmono, call the foul of Colgar. They 
called him to the hills ofhis land; he heard 
them inhis mift. Trathal placed his fword in 
the cave, that the {pirit of his fon might re- 
yoice. 


Ircland happened. It is remarkable, that, ofall his 
anceftots, the poet makes the leaft mention of 
Comhal 3 which, probably, proceeded from the 
unfortunate life and untimely death of that hero. 
From fome paffages, concerning him, we learn , 
indeed , that he-was brave , but he wauted condua, 
and , as Offian expreffes it , his foul was dark. This 
impartiality , with refpect to a charactes fo near him , 
zefle&s honour on the poet. 
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(1) Colgar, fon of Trathal, faid Fillan, 


thou wert renowned in youth! Bur the king 
hath not marked my {word, bright-ftreaming 
on the field. 1 go forth with the crowd :1 
return, without my fame.—But the foe ap- 
proaches, Offian. I hear their murmur on 
the heath. The found of their fteps is like 
thunder, in the bofom of the ground, when 
the rocking hills shake their groves, and nog 
a blaft pours from the darkened sky. 


Sudden I turned on my fpear, and raifed 
the flame of an oak on high. I f{pread 
it large, on Mora’s wind. Cathmor ftopt in 
his courfe.—Gleaming he ftood, like a rock, 
on whofe fides are the wandering of 
blafts; which feize its echoing ftreams and 
clothe them over with ice. So ftood the 
friend (2) of ftrangers, The winds lift his 


(1) The poet begins here to mark ftrongly the 
chara&er of Fillan , who is to make fo great a 
figure in the fequel of the poem. He has the impa- 
tience , the ambition and fire which are peculiar 
to a young hero. Kindled with the fame of Colgar , 
he forgets his untimely fall. From Fillan’s exe 
preffions in this pafflage, it would feem, that he 
was neglected by Fingal, on account of his youth. 


(2) Cathmor is diftinguished , by this honour- 
able title , on account of his generofity to ftrangers, 
which was fo great as to be remarkable even in thofe 


days of hofpitality, 
E ij 
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heavy locks. Thou art the talleft of the race 
of Erin, king of ftreamy Atha! 


Firft of bards, {aid Cathmor, Fonar (1), 
call the chiefs of Eria. Call red - haird 
Cormar , dark-browed Malthos, the fide-long- 
looking gloom of Maronan, Let the pride 
of Foldath appear: the red-rolling eye of 
urlatho. Nor let Hidalla be forgot; his 
voice , in danger, is like the found of a 
shower, when it falls in the blafted vale, 
near Acha’s failing ftream, 


They came, in their clanging arms. They 
bent forward to his voice , as if a fpirit of 
their fathers {poke from a cloud of night.— 
“Dreadful shone they to the light; like the fall 
‘of the ftream of Brumo (2), when the meteor 


(1} Fonar, the man of fong. Before the introduc- 
tion of Chriftianity a name was not impofed upon 
any perfon , till he had. diftinguished himfelf by 
“fome remarkable aGion , from which his name 
should bz derived. Hence it is that the names in 
the poems of Offian , fuit fo well with the characters 
of the perfons who b2ar them. 


(2) Brumo was a place of worship ( Fing. b. 6.) 
gn “Craca, which is {uppofed to be one of the ifles 
of Shetland. Ie was thought, that the fpirits of 
the deceafed haunted it, by night, which adds 
mote terror to the defcription introduced hire. The 

“horrid circle of Brumo, where often, they faid , rhe 
ghojts of the dead howled round the feone of fear. 


Fing. 
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lights it, before the nightly ftranger. Shuds 
dering , he fops in his journey , and looks 
up for the beam of the morn. 


(1) Why delights Foldath, faid the king; 
to pour the blood of foes, by night? Fails 
his arm in battle, in the beams of day? Few 
are the foes before us, why should we clothe 
us in mift? The valiant delight to shine, in 
the battles of their land.— 


Thy counfel was in vain, chief of Moma; 
the eyes of Morven do not fleep. They are 
watchful, as eagles, on their moily rocks.— 
Let each colle&, beneath his cloud, the 
firength of his roaring -tribe. To-morrow F 
move, in light, to meet the foes of Bolga !— 
Mighty (2) was he, that is low, the race of 
Borbar-duthul ! 


(1) From this paffage , it appears, that it was 
Foldath who had advifed the night-attack. The 
gloomy charaéer of Foldath is properly contrafted 
to the generous, the open Cathmor. Offian is 
peculiarly happy in oppofing differenr charaGers , 
and, by that means , in heightening the features of 
both. Foldath appeais to have been the favourite 
of Cairbar, and ir cannot be denied but he was a 
proper enough minifter to fuch a prince. He was cruel 
and impetuous , but {eems to have had great martial 
Merit. 


(2) By this exclamation Cathmor intimates thae 
he intends to revenge the death of his brothcy 
Cairbar, 
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Not unmarked, faid Foldath, were my 
fteps before thy race. In light, I met the foes 
of Cairbar; the warrior praifed my deeds.— 
But his ftone was raifed without a tear? No 
bard fung (1) over Erin’s king ; and shail 
his foes rejoice along their moffy hills >— 
No : they muft not rejoice : he was the 
friend of Foldath. Our words were mixed, 
in fecret, in Moma’s filent cave; whilft thou, 
a boy in the field, purfuedft the thiftle’s 
beard.— With Moma’s fons I shall rush abroad, 
and find the foe, on his dusky hills. Fingal 
shall lie without his fong, the grey-haired 
king of Selma. 


Dof thou think, thou feeble man, replied 
the chief of Atha; doft thou think that he can 
fall, without his fame, in Erin? Could the 
bards be filent, at the tomb of the mighty 
Fingal? The fong would burft in fecret; and 
the fpirit of the king rejoice.—It is when 
thou shalt fall, that the bard shall forget the 
fong. Thou art dark, chief of Moma, tho’ 
thine arm is a tempeft in war.—Do I forget 
the king of Erin, in his narrow houfe? My 
foul is not loft to Cairbar, the brother of my 


(1) To have no funeral elegy fung over his 
tomb, was, in thofe days, reckoned the greateft 
misfortune that could befal a man 3 as bis foul 
could not otherwife be admitted to the airy hall of 
his fathers. 


“7 
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Jove. 1 marked the bright beams of joy , 


which travelled over his cloudy mind, when 


I returned , with fame , to Atha of the 
fireams. 


Tall they removed, beneath the words 
of the king ; each to his own dark tribe; 
where, humming, they rolled on the heath, 
faint-glittering to the ftars: like waves, in 


the rocky bay , before the nightly wind.— 
Beneath an oak, lay the chief of Atha ¢ 
his shield , a dusky round, hung high. Near 
him , againft a rock , leaned the ftranger (1) 
of Inis-huna : that beam of light, with 
wandering locks, from Lumon of the roes. 
—At diftance rofe the voice of Fonar, with 
the deeds of the days of old. The fong fails, 


at times, in Lubar’s growing roar. 


{2) Crothar, begun the bard, firft dwele 


(1 ) By the franger of Inis-huna , is meant Sulmalla, 
the daughter of Conmor king of Inis-huna, the 
ancient name of that part of South-Britain , which 
is next to the Irish coaft, ‘She had followed 
Cathmor in difguife. Her ftory is related at large 
in the fourth book, 


(2) Crothar was the anceftor of Cathmor, and 
the firft of his family , who had fertled in Atha. 
It was in his time, that the firft wars were kindled 
between the Fir-bolg and Caél. The propriety of the 
epifode is evident 5 as the conteft which originally 
tofe between Crothar and Conar , fubfifted afterwards 


‘ E iy 
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at Atha’s mofly fiream. A thoufand (1) oaks, 


from the mountains, formed his echoing 
hall. The gathering ie? the people was there, 
around the feaft of the blue-eyed king.— 
But who, among his chiefs , was like “the 
ftately Gtothas 2 Warriors kindled in his 
pretence. The young figh of the virgins 
rofe. In Alnecma (2) was the warrior honour- 
ed; the firft of the race of Bolga. 


. between their. pofterity, and was the foundation of 
the jtcry of the poem, 


(1) From this circumftance we may learn that 
the art of building with ttone was not known ia 
Ireland fo early as the days of Crothar. When the 
colony were long fertled in the country , the arcs of 
civil life began ro increafe among th*m 3 for we find 
mention made of the rowers of Arta in the time of 
Cathior , which could not well be applied to wooden 
buildings. In Caledonia they begun very early to 
build with ftene. None of the houfes of Fingal , 
excepting Ti-foirma! , were of wood. Ti-foirmal was 
the greit hall where the bards met.to repeat their 
€ompolitions annually , b- fore they fubimitted them 
to the ju ‘gment of the king in “Selma. By fome 
accident or other, this wooden houfe happened to 
be burnt , and an ancient bard, in the charaéter 
of Offian, has left us a curious catalogue of the 
furniture which it contained. The poem is not jut 
now in my hands, otherwife I would lay here a 
tranflation of it before the reader. It has little poetical 
merit, and evidently bears the marks of a period 
much later than chat whercin Fingal lived. 


(2) Alnecma, or.Alnecmacht , was the ancicne 
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He purfued the chace in Ullin: on the 
mofs-covered top of Drumardo. From the 
wood looked the daughter of Cathmin , the 
blue-rolling eye of Con-lama. Her figh rofe 
in fecrer. She bent her head, midft her 
wandering locks. The moon looked in, at 
night, and faw the white-tofling of her 
arms; for she thought of the mighty Crothar, 
in the feafon of her dreams. 


Three days feafted Crothar with Cathmia, 
On the fourth they awaked the hinds. Con- 
Jama moved to the chace, with all her lovely 
fteps. She met Crothar in the narrow path. 
The bow fell, at once, from her hand. She 
turned her face away, and half-hid it with 
her locks.—The love of Crothar rofe. He 
brought the white-bofomed maid to Atha. 
—Bards raifed the fong in her prefence; 
joy dwelt round the daughter of Ulin, _ 

The pride of Turloch rofe ,a youth who 
Toved the white-handed Con-lama. He came, 
with battle, to Alnecma ; to Atha of the 
roes. Cormul went forth to the ftrife, the 
brother of car-borne Crothar. He went forth, 


name of Connaught. Ullin is fill the Irish name 
of the province of Uliter. To avoid the multiplying. 
of notes, I shall-here give the fignification of the 
names in this epifode. Drumatdo , high-ridgs. 
Cathmin, calm in barele. Cén-lamha, foft hands 
Turloch , man of the quiver. Cormul , es eyes 

¥ 
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but he fell, and the figh of his people rofe. 


—Silent and tall, acrofs the ftream, came 
the darkening ftrength of Crothar : he rolled 
the foe from Alnecma, and returned , midft 
the joy of Con-lama. 


Battle on battle comes. Blood is poured 
on blood. The tombs of the valiant rife. 
Erin’s clouds are hung round with ghofts. 
The chiefs of the fouth gathered round the 
echoing shield of Crothar. He came, with 
death, to the paths of the foe. The virgins 
wept, by the ftreams of Ullin. They looked 
to the mift of the hill, no hunter defcended 
from its folds. Silence darkened in the land : 


blafts fighed lonely on grafly tombs. 


Defcending like the eagle of heaven, with 
all his ruftling wings, when he forfakes the 
blaft with joy, the fon of Trenmor came 3 
Conar, arm of death , from Morven of the 
groves.—He poured his might along green 
Erin. Death dimly ftrode behind his fword. 
The fons of Bolga fled, from his courfe, 
as from a ftream , that burfting from the 
ftormy defart, rolls the fields together, with 


all their echoing woods,—Crothar (1) met 


(1) The delicacy of the bard, with regard to 
Crothar, is remarkable. As he was the anceftor of 
Cathmor, to whom the epifode is addreffed, 
the bard foftens his defeat, by only mentioning that 
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him in battle : but Alnecma’s warriors fled. 
The king of Atha flowly retired, in the 
grief of his foul. He, afterwards, shone in 
the fouth; bur dim as the fun of Autumn ; 
when he vifits, in his robes of mift, Lara 
of dark ftreams. The withered grafsis covered 


with dew: the field, tho’ bright, is fad. 


_ Why wakes the bard before me, faid 
Cathmor, the memory of thofe who fled? 
Has fome ghoft, from his dusky cloud, 
bent forward to thine ear, to frighten Cathmor 
from the field with the tales of old? Dwellers 
of the folds of night, your voice is but a 
blaft to me; which takes.the grey thiftle’s 
head , and ftrews its beard on ftreams. 
Within my bofom is a voice; others hear 
it not. His foul forbids the king of Erin to 
shrink back from war. 


his people fled. Cathmor took the fung of Fonarir 
an unfavourable light. The bards, being of the order of 
the Druids , who pretended toa foreknowledge of 
events, were fuppofed to have fome fupernatural 
prefcience of futurity. The king thought, that the 
choice of Fonat’s fong proceeded , from his forefee= 
ing the unfortunate iffue of the war; and that his 
ewn fate was shadowed out, in that of his anceftor 
Crothar. The attitude of the bard, after the reprimand 
of his patron, is pi€turefque and affecting. We 
admire the fpeech of Cathmor, but lament the 


effet it has on the fecling foul of the good old 


poct. 
E yj 
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bashed the bard finks back in nights 
retired , he bends abovea ftream. His thoughts 
are on the days of Atha, when Cathmor 
eard his tong with joy. His tears come 


rolling down:the winds are in his beard, 


Frin fleeps around. No fleep comes down 
on Cathmor’s eyes. Dark, in his foul, he 
faw the fpirit of low-laid Cairbar. He faw 
him, without his fong, rolled in a blaft 
of night.—He rofe. His fteps were round 
the hoft. He ftruck , at times , his echoing 
shield. The found reached Offian’s ear, on 
Mora of the hinds. 


Fillan, I faid, the foes advance. I hear 
the shield of war. Stand thou in the narrow 

ath. Offian shall mark their courfe. If over 
my fall the hoft shall pour; then be thy 
buckler heard. Awake the king on his heath , 
left his fame should ceafe. 


I ftrode, in all my rattling arms ; wide- 
bounding over a ftream that darkly- winded, 
in the field , before the king of Atha. Green 
Atha’s king, with lifted {pear , came forward 
on my courfe-— Now would we have mixed 
in horrid fray, like two contending ghofts, 
that bending forward, from two clouds, 


fend forth the roaring winds; did not Offian 


behold, on high, the helinet of Erin’s kings. 
The Eagle’s wing {pread above it, ruftling 
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inthe breeze. A red ftar looked thro’ the 
plumes. I ftopt the lifted {pear. 


o'The helmet of kings is before me! Who 
artthou, fom of night ? Shall Offian’s {pear 
be renowned , when thou art lowly-laida 
—At once he dropt the gleaming lance. 
Growing betore me feemed the form. He 


firetched his hand in night; and {poke the 
words of kings. 


Friend of the fpitic of heroes, do I meet 
thee thus/in shades? I have wished for thy 
ftately fteps in Atha, in the days of feafts, 
— Why should my {pear now arife? The fun 
}muit behold us, Offan; when we bend, 
gleaming , in the ftrite. Future warriors shall 
mark the place::and, shuddering, think of 
} other years:: They shall mark ic, like the 
| haunt of ghofts, pieafant and dreadful to 
the foul. 


- And shall it be forgot , Ifaid, where we 
meet in peace ? Is the remembrance of batiles 
always pleafant to the foul? Do not we 
behold, with joy , the place where our fathers 
feafted ? But our eyes are full of tears, on 
the field of their wars.—This ftone shalf 
rife, with all its mofs, and {peak to other 
years. « Here Cathmor and Offian met! the 
warriors. met in peace! » —When thou, O 
ftone, shalt fail ; and Lubar’s fiream roll quite 
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away! then shall the traveller come, and | 
bend here, perhaps, in reft. When the. 
darkened moon is rolled over his head , our - 
shadowy forms may come, and, mixing 
with his dreams, remind him of this place. 
But why turneft thou fo dark away , fon 
of Borbar-duthul (1)? 


Nor forgot, fon of Fingal, shall we 


afcend thefe winds. Our deeds are ftreams 
of light, beforethe eyesofbards. But darknefs 
is rolled on Atha: the king is low , withour 
his fong: ftill there was a beam towards 
Cathmor from his ftormy foul ; likethe moon, 
jn a cloud, amidft the dark-red courfe of 
’ thunder. 


Son of Erin, I replied , my wrath dwells. 
mot in his houfe (2). My hatred flies, om 


(1) Borbar-duthul , che furly warrior of the 
dark-brown eyes. That his name fuited well with 
his charaG@er, we may eafily conceive , from ,the 
fiory delivered concerning him , by Malthos , 
toward the end of the fixth book- He was the brother 
of that Colcu!la , who is mentioned in the epifode: 
which begins the fourth book. 


(2) The grave, often poetically called a houfe. 
This reply of Offian abounds with the moft exalted) | 
fentiments of a noble mind. Tho’, of all men living ,, 
he was the moft injured by Cairbar, yet he lays 
afide his rage as the foe was low. How different 
is this from the behaviour of the heroes of other 
ancicnt poems !——Cynthius aurem. vellit, 
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eagle-wing , fromthe foe that is low. — 
He shall hear the fong of bards; Cairbar 


shall rejoice on his wind. 


Cathmor’s {welling foul arofe: he took the 


| dagger from his fide; and placed it gleaming 
/in my hand. He placed it, in my hand, 
with fighs, and, filent, ftrode away.—Mine 
_eyes followed his departure. He dimly 


gleamed, like the form of a ghoft, which 
meets atraveller by night , on the dark-skirted 
heath. His words are dark like fongs of 
old : with morning ftrides the unfinished 
Shade away. 


(1) Who comes from Lubar’s vale? From 


(1) The morning of the fecond day , from the 
opening of the poem , comes on. After the death 


of Cuchullin , Cartril , the fon of Kinfena , his bard , 


retired to the cave of Tura, which was in the 
neighbourhood of Moi-lena , the fcene of the poem 
of Temora. His cafual appearance here enables Offian 
to fulfil immediately the promife he had made to 
Cathmor, of caufing the funeral fong to be pronounced 
over the tomb of Cairbar. The whole of this. 
patfage , together with the addrefs of Carril to the 
fun, is a lyric meafure , and was, undoubtedly , 
intended as a relicf to the mind, after the long 
Matrative which preceded it. Tho’ the lytic pieces , 
{cattered through the poems of Offiian , are certainly 
very beautiful in the original, yer they muft appear 
much to difadvantage , firipped of numbers, and 
the harmony of rhime. In the recitative or narrative 
part of the poem, the original is rather a meafured 
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the folds of the morning mift? The drops; 
of heaven are on his head, His fteps are ing 
the paths of the fad. It is Carril of other times., 
He comes from Tura’s filent cave. I behold! 
it dark in the rock, thro’ the thin folds of 
mift. There, perhaps, Cuchullin. fits, on 
the blaft which bends its trees.. Pleafant is 
the fong of the morning from the bar 


of Fiin! 


The waves crowd away for fear : they heart 
the fornd of thy coming forth, O fun!— 
Terrible is thy beauty, fon of heaven, whens 
death is folded in thy locks; when thou rolleftt 
thy vapors before thee , over the blafted hoft. 
Burt pleafant is thy beam to the hunter, fitting) 
by the rock ina ftorm, when thou lookeft 
from thy parted cloud, and brighteneft hiss 
dewy locks; he looks downon the ftreamy vale, } 
and behold the defcent of roes.— How long 
shalt thou rife on war, androll,a bloody shield, | 
thro’ heaven 71 fee the deaths of heroes dark- 
wandering over thy face !—Why wander the 
words of Carril! does the fon of heaven mourn! 
he is unftained in his courfe, ever rejoicing 
in his fire.—Roll on, thou carelefs light; 


thou too, perhaps, muft fall. Thy dun) 


fort of profe, than any regular verfification ; but!) 
it has all that variety of cadences, which fuit the 
different ideas, and paffions of the {peakers.—— 
This book takes up only the fpace of a tew hours. 
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Jobe (1) may feize thee, ftruggling, in thy 
iky. 


Pleafant is the voice of the fong, O 
featril , to Offian’s foul! It is like the shower 
apf the morning, when it comes through the 
uftling vale, on which the fun looks thro’ 

pitt, juft rifing from his rocks.—But this is 
10 time, O bard, to fit down, at the ftrife of 
jong. Fingal is inarms on the vale. Thou feeft 
e flaming shield of the king. His face 
Harkens between his locks. He beholds the 


wide rolling of. Erin.— 


Does not Carri! behold that tomb , befide 
the roaring ftream? Three ftones lift their 
prey heads, beneath a bending oak. A king 
is lowly-laid : give thou his foul to the wind. 
He is the brother of Cathmor ! open his airy 
hal!.—Let thy fong be a ftream of joy to 
airbar’s darkened ghoft, 


(1) By the dun robe of the fun, is probably 
Meant an eclipfe. 
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orning coming on , Fingal , after a fpeech 
to his people , devolves the command on 
Gaul , the fon of Mornt ; it being the cuf- 
tom of the times , that the king should not 
engage, till the neceffity of affairs required 
his fuperior valour and conduct. — The 
king and Ojian retire to the rock of Cor- 
mul , which overlooked the field of battle. 
The bards fing the war-fong. The gene- 
ral conflict is defcribed. Gaul the fon of 
Morni , diftinguishes himfeif ; kiils Tur- 
lathon , chief of Moruth, and other chiefs 
of leffer name. — On the other hand , 
Foldath , who commanded the Irish army 
(for Cathmor , after the example of Fin- 
gal, kept himfelf from battle ) fights gals 
—tantty ; kills Conaal , chief of Dun-lora, 
and advances to engage Gaul himfelf. 
Gaul, in the mean time, being wound- 
ed in the hand , by a random arrow , is 
covered by Fillaa , the fon of Fingal , 
who performs prodigies of valour. Night 
comes oi The horn of Fingal recalls 
h’s army. The bards meet them, with a 
congratulatory fong , in which the praifes 
of Gaul and Fillan are particularly cele« 
brated. The chiefs fit dowz at a feaft 5 
Fingal miffes Connal. The epifode of Con=- 
nal and Duthcaron is introduced ; whick 
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throws further light on the ancient hiftt 
of Ireland. Carril is difpatched to ra 
the tomb of Connal. — The aétion: 
this book takes up the fecond day , fr 
the opening of the poem, 
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BOOK THIRD. 


. 1) \G HO is that, at blue-ftreaming Lu 
yar; by the bending hill of the roes? Tall, 
i¢ leans on an oak torn from high, by nightly 


vinds.—Who but Comhal’s fon, brightening 


(1) This fudden apoftrophe , concerning Fingal , 
jhe attitude of the king, and the fcenery in which 
we is placed, tend to elevate the mind to a juit 
sonception of the fucceeding battle. The {peech of 
Fingal is full of thar magnanimous generofity which 
diftinguishes his charaéter throughout. The groupe 
of figures, which the post places around his father , 
are picturefque, and defcribed with great propriety. 
The filence of Gaul, the behaviour of Fillan , and 
the effect which both have on the mind of Fingal , 
ate well imagined. His {peech upon the occafion 
is very beautiful in the original. Broken and unequal, 
the numbers reprefent the agitation of his mind , 
|divided between the admiration excited by the filence 
jof Gaul , ( when others boafted of their own ations ) 
jand his natural affeGion for Fillan, which the 
behaviour of that valiant youth had raifed xo the 
highe{t pitch, 
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in the laft of his fields? His grey hairG 
on the breeze: he half unsheaths the {word of! 
Luno. His eyes are turned to Moi-lena, 
the dark rolling of foes.—Doft thou hear th 
voice of the king? It is like the burfting a 
a ftream, in the defart; when it on 
between its echoing rocks, to the blafte. 


field of the fun. 


Wide-skirted comes down the foe! Sonf 
of woody Morven , arife. Be ye like th§ 
rocks of my land, on whofe brown fided 
are the rolling of waters. A beam of jo 
comes on my foul; I fee them might 
before me. It is when the foe is feeble 
that the fighs of Fingal are heard ; left deatl 
should come, without renown, and darknef 
dwell on his tomb.—Who shall -lead th 
war, agaimft the ho& of Alnecma? It is 
only when danger grows, that my fwon 
shell shine.—Such was the cuftom, hereto 
fore, of Trenmor the ruler of winds: ane 
thus defcended to batile the blue-shielde 
‘Trathal. 


The chiefs bend towards the king: eadl 
darkly feems to claim the war. They tell 
by halves, their mighty deeds : and turr 
their eyes on Erin. But far before the ref 
the fon of Morni ftood : filent he ftood , fo: 
who had not heard of the battles of Gaul 
‘They rofe within his foul. His haad, in fecret 

feizec 
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eized the fword. The {word which he brought 
rom Strumon , when the ftrength of Morni 


iled (1). 


(1) Stcumon, fream of the hill, the name of 
the feat of the family of Gaul, in the neighbourhood 
of Selma. During Gaul’s expedition to Tromathon , 
mentioned in the poem of Outhona , Morni his father 
died. Morni ordered the fword of ‘Strumon ( which 
had been preferved ; in the family , as a reliqtic , 
from the days of Colgach, the moft renowned ue 
his anceftors ) to be laid by his fice , in the tomb: 
at the fametime, leaving itin chargeto his fon, , 
not to take it from thence, till he was reduced to 
ithe laft extremity. Not long after , two of his brothers 
ibeing flain , in battle, by Coldaronnan , chief of 
‘Clutha , Gaul went to his father’s temb ro take 
ithe fword. His addrefs to the fpirit of the deceafed 
heto , is the only part now remaining , of a poem 
of Offian , on the fubjed&. I shall here lay it be- 
fore the reader, 


GAUL. 


ec Breaker of echoingshields , whofe head is 
deep in shades ; hear me from the darknefs of 
Clora, O fon of Colgach , hear! 


No ruftling , like eagle’s wing ,comes over the 
courfe of my ftreams. Deep-bofomed -in the mift 
of the defart, O king of Strumon, hear! 


Dwelleft thou in the shadowy breeze , that pours 
its dark wave over the grafs » Ceafe to ftrew the 


beard of the thiftle ; O chief of Clora , hear! 
Vot. Il, 
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On his {pear ftood the fon of Clatho ( 1) 
in the wandering of his locks. Thrice he, 


| 
Or rideft thou on a beam, amidft the dark 
trouble of clouds 2 Poureft thou the loud wind om 


feas, to roll their blue waves over ifles >? hear me 


father of Gaul ; amidft thy terrors, heat ! 


The rufiling of eagles is heard , the murmurs 
ing oaks shake their heads on the hills : dreadful) 


and pleafant is thy approach, friend of the dwell- 
ing of heroes. 
MORNI. 


Who awakes me, in the midft of my cloud, 
whete my locks of mift fpread on the winds? Mixed 
with the noife of ftreams , why rifes the voice of 
Gaul? | 

GAUL. 


My foes are around me, Morni: theit dark ships) 
defcend from their waves. Give the {word of Strus 
mon, that beam which thou hideft in thy night. 


MO. RN Te 


Take the fword of refounding Strumon ; I look! 
on thy wat , my fon ; I look , a dim meteor, 
from my cloud : blue-shielded Gaul , deftroy 2. 


(1) Clatho was the daughter of Cathulla , king) 
of Iniftore, Fingal , in one of his expeditions to 
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raifed his eyes to Fingal : his voice thrice 
failed him, as he {poke. —Fillan could not 
boaft of battles : at once he ftrode away. 
Bent over a diftant ftream he ftood : the tear 
hung inhis eye. He ftruck, at times, the 
thiftle’s head, with his inverted fpear. 


Nor is he unfeen of Fingal. Sidelong he 
‘beheld his fon. He beheld him, with burfting 
joy ;and turned, amidift his crowded foul. In 
filence turned thie king towards Mora of 
woods. He hid the big tear with his locks.— 
At length his voice is heard. 


(1) Firft of the fons of Morni; thou 


thet ifland , fell in love with Clatho , and took 
her wife , wee the death of Rof-crana , the daugh- 
ter of Cormac, king of Ireland, 


Clatho was the mother of Ryno, Fillan, and 
Bofmina , mentioned in the batele of Lora , one 
of the leffer poems printed in Vol. I. Fillan is of- 
ten called the fon of Clatho , to diflinguish him 
from thofe fons which Fingal had by Rof-crana. 


(1) Gaul , the, fon of Morni , next to Fingal, 
is the moft renowned character introduced by Offian 
in his poems. He is , like Ajax in the Iliad, diftin- 
Suished , by his manly taciturnity. The honourable 
} epithets beftowed on him here , by Fingal , are 
amazingly expreflive in the original. There is not 
a paffage in all Temora , which lofes fo much in 
| the tranflation as this. The firft part of the 
_ fpeech is rapid and irregular , and is peculiarly 
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rock that defieft the ftorm! Lead thou my, 
battle , for the race of low-laid Cormac. . 
No boy’s ftaft is thy {pear : no harmlefs: 
beam of light thy fword. Son of Morni of | 
fteeds, behold the foe ; deftroy.—Fillan ,_ 
obferve the chief: he is not calm in ftrife: 
nor burns he, heedlefs , in battle ; my fon, 
obferve the king. He is ftrong as Lubar’s. 
fiream, but never foams and roars. High 
on cloudy Mora, Fingal shall behold the’ 
war. Stand , Offian (1), near thy father, by 
the falling ftream.—Raife the voice, O bards; 
Morven , move beneath the found, It is my 
latter field ; clothe it over with light. 


Asthe fudden rifing of winds‘ or diftant 
rolling of troubled feas, when fome dark 
ghoft, in wrath, heaves the billows over an 
ifle , the feat of mift, onthe deep, for many 
dark-brown years : fo terrible is -the found 


calculated to animate the foul to war. W here 
the king addrefles Fillan, the verfification changes 
to a regular and fmooth meafure. The firft is like 
totrents rushing Over broken rocks ; the fecond 
Tike the courfe of a ful!-Hlowing river , calm , but 
majeftic. This inftance ferves to shew , how much 
js aflifts a poet to alrer the meafure , according to 
the particular paffion , that he intends to excite in 
his reader. 


(1) Ullin being fent to Morven with the body 
of Ofcar, Offian attends his father, in quality of 
chief bard. 
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of the hoft, wide-moving over the field. Gaul 


is tall before them: the ftreams glitter within 
his ftrides. The bards raifed the fong by his 
fide ; he ftruck his shield between. On the 
skirts of the blaft, the tuneful voices rofe. 


On Crona, faid the bards, there burfts a 
ftream by night.:It fwells, in its own dark 
courfe, till morning’s early beam. Then comes 
it white from the hill, with the rocks and 
their hundred groves. Far be my fteps 
from Crona: Death is tumbling there. Be 

ye a ftream from Mora , fons of cloudy 
Morven. 


Who rifes, from his car, on Clutha? The 
hills are troubled before the king ! The dark 
woods echo round, and lighten at his fteel. 
See him , amidft the foe, lixe Celgach’s (1) 


(rt) There are fome traditions, but, I believe, 
of late invention , that this Colgach was the fame 
with the Galgacus of Tacitus. He was the anceftor 
of Gaul, the fon of Morni , and appears , from 
fome, realiy ancient , traditions , to have been 
king , or Vergobret , of the Caledonians ; and hence 
proceeded the pretentions of the family of Morni 
to the throne , which created a good deal of dif 
turbance , both to Comhal and his fon Fingal. 
The firft was killed in battle by that tribe ; and 
it was after Fingal was grown up , that they were 
reduced to obedience. Colgach fignifies fiercely-look- 
ing; which is a very ptoper name for a warrior y 
and is probably the origin of Galgacus ; tho’ I 
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{portful ghoft; when he fcatters the cloudss — 
and rides the eddying winds! Ic is Morni (1) _ 
of the bounding fteeds! Be like thy father, 


Gaul! 


(2) Selma is opened wide. Bards take the’ 
trembling harps. Ten youths carry the oak 
of the feaft. A diftant fun-beam marks the 
hill. The dusky waves of the blaft fly over 
the fields of grafs.—Why art thou fo filent , 
Morven >—The king returns with all his fame. 
Did not the battle roar; yet peaceful is his 
brow? It roared, and Fingal overcame.— 


Be like thy father, Fillan! 


believe it a matter of mere conjecture , that the 
Colgach here mentioned was the fame with that 
hero. Icannot help obferving , with how much 
propriety the fong of the bards is conducted. Gaul, 
whofe experience might have rendered his conduc 
cautious in war, has the example of his father, 
juft rushing to battle , fet before his eyes. Fillan y 
on the other hand , whofe youth might make him 
impetuous, and unguarded in ation , is put in 
mind of the fedate and ferene behaviour of Fin- 
gal upon like occafions. 


(1) The expeditionof Morni to Clutha , alluded 
to here, is handed down in tradition. The poem , 
on which the tradition was founded , is now loft. 


(2) Offian is peculiarly happy , in his defcriptions 
of ftitl life ; and thefe acquire double force , by 
his placing them neat bufy and tumultuous fcenes. 
This antithefis feryes to animate and heighten the 
featutes of poetry. 
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They moved beneath the fong.— High 


aved their arms, as rushy fields, beneath 
autumnal winds. On Mora ftood the king 
n arms. Mitt flies round his buckler broa d; 

as, aloft, it nung ona bough, on gHegie 
imofly rock, 
wurned my Baki on es (1 1) Meaede 

left I should behold the hoft, and rush 
amidft my fwelling foul. My fats is forward 
fon the heath. I clittered , tall, in fteel : 

like the falling ftream an Tromo , which 
nightly goardees bind over with ice.—The 
boy fees it, on high, gleaming to the early 
beam: peak it he hips his ear , and wonders 
why it is fo filent, 


Nor bent over a ftream is Cathmor; like 
a youth in a peaceful field: wide he drew 
forward the waz, a dark and troubled wave. 
—But when he beheld Fingal on Mora; bis 
generous pride arofe. « Shall the ick of 
« Atha fight, and no king in the field? 
« Foldath iat my people forth. Thou art 
«a beam of fire ». 


Forth-iffued the chief of Moma, like a cloud, 
the robe of ghofts. He drew hig {word, a 
flame , from “his fide ; and bade the battle 


(t) The mountain Cromla was in the neigh- 
bouthood of the fcene of this poem ; which was 
nearly the fame with that of Fingal. 

lV 
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move.—The tribes, like ridgy waves , dark. 
pour their ftrength around. Haughty is his 
ftride before them: his red eye rolls in wrathe, 
—He called the chief of Dunratho (1) ; and 


his words were heard. 


Cormul, thou beholdef that path. It winds 
green behind the foe. Place thy people 
there; Jeft Morven should efcape from my 
{fword.—Bards of green-valleyed Erin , let 
no voice of yours arife. The fons of Morven! 
muft fall without fong. They are the foes) 
of Cairbar. Hereafter shall the traveller meet 
their dark , thick mift on Lena, where it 
wanders, with their ghofts , befide the reedy 
lake. Never shall they rife, without fong, 
to the dwelling of winds. 


Cormul darkened , as he went : behind | 
him rushed his tribe. They funk beyond the 
rock : Gaul fpoke to Fillan of Moruth 3) 


(1) Dun-ratho , a hill, with a plain on its tops 
Corm-vil, blue eye. Foldath difpatches , hete y 
Cormul to lie in ambush behind the army of the 
Caledonians. This fpeech fuits well with the cha- 
racer of Foldath , which is, throughout , haughty — 
and prefumptuous. Towards the latter end of this» 
{peech , we find the opinion of the times, concern-— 
ing the unhappinefs of the fouls of thofe who were 
buried without the funeral fong. This doétrine , no 
doubt, was inculcated by the bards, to make their 
order refpectable , and neceflary. 
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as his eye purfued the courfe of the dark- 
eyed king of Dunratho. 


Thou beholdeft the fteps of Cormul; let 
thine arm be ftrong. When he is low, fon 
of Fingal , remember Gaul in war. Pcie I 
fall forward into battle, amidft the ridge of 


shields. 


The fign of death arofe: the dreadful found 
of Morni’s shield. Gaul poured his voice be- 
tween. Fingal rofe , high on Mora. He faw 
them, from wing is wing, bending in the 
Prigex Gleaming, on his own dark hill, the 
firength (1 ) of. Atha ftood. —They (2) were 
like two {pirits ofheaven, ftanding each on his 
gloomy cloud; when they tes abroad the 
winds , and life the roaring feas. The blue- 
tumbling of waves is be fore them, marked 
with the paths of whales. if icawees are 
calm and bright; and the gale litts their 


locks of mift. 


What beam of light hangs high in air? Ir 
is Morni’s dreadful fword. is ftrewed 


on thy paths, O Gaul; thou foldeft them toge- 


(1) By the firenghe of Atha , is meant Cathmor. 
The expreflion is common in Homer , aad other 
ancient poets. 


(2) The two kings. 
Py 
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ther in thy rage.—Like a young oak falls © 
Turlathon(s),with his branches round him | 
His high-bofomed fpoufe firetches her white 
arms, in dreams,,to the returning king, as 
she fleeps by gurgling Moruth, ia her diforder- 
ed locks. It is his ghoft, Oichoma; the chief 
is lowly laid. Hearken not to the winds for 
Turlathon’s echoing shield. It is pierced, by 
his fireams , and its found is paft away. 


Not peaceful is the hand of Foldath : he 
winds his courfe in blood. Connal met him 
in fight; they mixed their clanging fteel.— 
Why should mine eyes behold them! Connal, 
thy locks are grey.— Thou wert the friend of 
ftrangers, at the mofs-covered rock of Dune 
lora. When the skies were rolled together 5 
then thy feaft was fpread. The ftranger 
heard the winds without; and rejoiced at thy 
burning oak.—Why , fon of Duth-caron , art 
thou laid in blood! The blafted tree bends 
above thee: thy shield lies broken near. Thy 
blood mixes with the ftream; thou breaker 
of the shields! 


(2) I took the fpear, in my wrath; but 


(1) Tur-lathon , droad trunk of a tree. Méruth , 
great ffream. Oichaoma , mild maid. Dun-lora , 
the hill of the noify fiream. Duth-caron , dark- 
brown man. 


(2) The poet fpeaks in his own perfon. 
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Gaul rushed forward on the foe. The feeble 


afs by his fide; his rage is turned on Moma’s 
chief. Now they had raifed their deathful 
{pears : unfeen an arrow came. It pierced the 
vhand of Gaul; his fteel fell founding to 
earth.— Young Fiilan came (1), with Cor- 
“mul'’s shield, and ftretched it large before the 
king. Foldath fent his shout abroad , and 
kindled all the field: as a blaft that lifts the 
broad - winged flame, over Lumon’s (2 ) 
echoing groves. 


Son of blue-eyed Clatho, faid Gaul, thou 
‘art a beam from heaven; that coming on the 
troubled deep, binds up the tempeft’s wing. 
—Cormu! is fallen before thee. Early art 
thou in the fame of thy fathers.—Rush not 
too far, my hero, I cannot lift the {pear to 
aid. I ftand harmlefs in battle : but my voice 
shall be poured abroad.—-The fons of Morven 


(1) Fillan had been difpatched by Gaul to op 
pofe Cormul, who had been fent by Foldath ro 
lic in ambush behind the Caledonian army. It ap- 
peats that Fillan had kilied Cormul , otherwife he 
could not be fuppofed to -have poffefled himfelf 
of the shield of that chief. The poet being intent 
upon the main aétion, pailes over flightly this 
fear of Fillan. 


(2) Lumon , bending fill 3 a mountain io Inis~ 
huna , or that part of South-Britain which is oyer- 
againft the Irish coaft. ; 

F yj 
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shall hear, and remember my former deeds. . 


His terrible voice rofe on the wind, the> 
hoft bend forwardin the fight. Often had they) 
heard him, at Strumon, when he called them 
to the binds of the huide! Himfelf ftood 
tall, amidft the war, as an oak in the skirts 
of N ftorm, which now is clothed, on high, 
in mitt: ae shews its broad, waving heads. 
the mufing hunter lifts his eye ce ie own 


rushy Geld: 


My foul purfues thee, O Fillan, thro’ the 
path of thy fame. Thon olleds the foe 
before thee.—Now Foldath, perhaps, would 
pie but night came down with its clouds; 
and Cathmor’s horn was heard. The fons of 
Morven heard the voice of Fingal, from 
Mora’s gathered mift. The bards poured their- 


fong, like dew , on the returning war. 


Who comes from Strumon, they faid, 
amidit her wandering locks? She is mournful 
in her fteps, and ifs her blue eyes towards 
Erin. Why art thou fad , Evir-choma (1)? 
Who is like thy chief ah renown? He de- 
fcended dreadful to battle; he returns, like 
a light from a cloud. He lifted the fword in 


(1) Evir-choama , mild and flately maid , the 
wife of Gaul. She was the daughter of Cafdu-con- 
glas , chief of I-dronlo , one of whe Hebrides. 
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wrath : they shrunk before blue-shielded 


Gaul! 


Joy, like the ruftling gale, comes on the 
foul of the king. He remembers the baitles 
of old; the days, wherein his fathers fought. 
The days of old return on Fingal’s mind, 

as he beholds the renown of his fon. As the 
fun rejoices, from his cloud, over the tree his 
beams have raifed,as it shakes its lonely head 
onthe heath; fo joyful isthe king over Fillan. 


As the rolling of thunder on hills, when 
Lara’s fields are ftill and dark, fuch are the 
fteps of Morven pleafant and dreadful to the 
ear. They return with their found, like 
eagles to their dark-browed rock, after the 
prey is torn on the field, the dun fons of the 
bounding hind. Your fathers rejoice from 
their clouds , fons of ftreamy Cona. 


Such was the nightly voice of bards, on 
Mora of the hinds. A flame rofe, from an 
hundred oaks, which winds had torn from 
Cormul’s fteep. The feaft is fpread in the 
midft : around fat the gleaming chiets. Fingal 
is there in his ftrength; the eagle-wing (1) 


(1) From this, and feveral other paflages, in 
this poem , it appears , that the kings of Morven 
and Ireland had a plume of eagle’s feathers , by 
way of ornament , in their helmets. It was from 
this diftinguished mark that Offian knew Cathmor , 
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of his helmet founds: the ruftling blafts of © 
the wee unequal rushed thro’ night. Long | 
looked the king in filence round : At length, 
his words were heard. 


My foul feels a want in our joy. i behold i 
a breach among my friends;—The head offi | 
one tree is low : the {qually wind pours in, 
on Selma.— Where is the chief of Dun-lora? 
Ought heto be forgot at the feaft? When 
did he forget the ftranger, in the midft of 
his echoing hall:—Ye are filent in my pre-_ 
fence! — Connal is then no more. — Joy 
meet thee, O warrior , like a ftream 
of light. SHik be thy courfe to thy 
fathers, in the folds of the mountain-winds. 
SUCRE , thy foul is fire: kindle the memory 
of the king. Awake the battles of Connal, 
when firft he shone in war. The locks oF 
Connal were grey; his days of youth (1) 


in the fecond book ; which cuftom , probably , 
he had borrowed , from the former monarchs of 
Ircland , of the race of the Caél or Caledonians, 


(1) After the death of Comhal, and during 
the ufurpation of the tribe of Morni, Fingal was 
educated in private by Duth-caron. It was then he 
contracted that intimacy , with Connal the fon of 
Duth-caron , which occafions his regretting fo much 
his fall, When Fingal was grown up, he foon re- 

- duced the tribe of Morni 3 and , as it appears 
from the fubfequent epifode , fent Duth-caron and 
his fon Connal to the aid of Cormac, the fon of 
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ere mixed with mine. In one day Duth- 
aron firft ftrung our bows, againft the roes 
£ Dun-lora. 


- Many ,! {aid, are our paths to battle, in 
een - hilled Inisfail. Often did our {ails 
ife , over the blue-cumbling waters ; when 
jwe came, in other days, to aid the race of 


Conar. 


The ftrife roared once in Alnecma, at the 
/foam-covered ftreams of Duth-ula (1 ). With 
Cormac defcended to battle Duth caron from 
Cloudy Morven. Nor defcerded Duth-caron 
alone, his fon was by his fide, the long-haired 
youth of Connal, lifting the firft of his 
{pears. Thou didft command them, O Fin- 
gal, to aid the king of Erin. 


Like the burfting ftrength of a ftream, 
the fons of Bolga?rushed to war: Colc-ulla ( z) 


Conar , king of Ireland , who was driven to the 
laft extremity , by the infurrections of the Firbolg. 
This epifode throws farther light on the contefts 
between the Caél and Firbolg ; and is the more 
valuable upon that account. 


(1) Duth-ula, a river in Connaught ; it figni- 
fies, dark-rushing water. 


(2) Col-culla , firm look in readinefs 5 he was 
the brother of Borbar-duthul, the father of Cairbaz 
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was before them , the chief of blue-ftreaming: 
Atha. The battle was mixed on the plain,§ 
like the meeting of two ftormy feas. Cor= 
mac (1) shone in his own ftrife, bright as 
the forms of his fathers. But, far before the 
*reft, Duth-caron hewed down the foe. Nor 
flept the arm of Connal, by his father’s fide. 


nd Cathmor, who after the death of Cormac, 
the fon of Artho, fucceffively mounted the Irish 
throne. 


(1) Cormac, the fon of Conar , the fecond king 
of Ireland, of the race of the Caledonians. This 
infurrection of the Firbolg happened towards the 
latter end of the long reign of Cormac, From fe- 
veral epifodes and poems, it appears , that he 
never poffeffed the Irish throne peaceably. The 
patty of the family of Atha had made feveral at- 
tempts to overturn the fucceffion in the race of 
Conar , before they effe@ed it, in the minority 
of Cormac, the fon of Artho. Ireland , from 
the moft ancient accounts concerning it, feemste 
have been always fo difturbed by domeftic com- 
motions , that it is dificult to fay , whether it 
ever was, for any length of time , fubje& to one 
monarch, It is certain , that every province, if 
not every fmall diftri@ , had its own king. One 
of thefe petty princes aflumed , at times , the title 
of king of Ireland, and, on account of his fu- 
petior force y ot in cafes of publick danger , was 
acknowledged by the reft as fuch 5 bur che fuc- 
ceffion , from father to fon , does not appear 
to have been eftablished. It was the divifions 
amongft themfelves , arifing from the bad confti- 
tution of theit government , that, at laf , fub- 
jefted the Itish to a foreign yoke. 
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Atha prevailed on the plain : like {cattered 
-mift, fled the people of Ullin (1). 


Then rofe the fword of Duth-caron, and 


othe fteel of broad-shielded Connal. They 
shaded their flying friends , like two rocks 
with their heads of pine. —Night came down 


en Duth-ula : filent ftrode the chiefs over 
the field. A mountain-ftream roared acrofs 
the path, nor could Duth-caron bound over 
its courfe.—Why ftands my father? faid Con- 
nal.— I hear the rushing foe. 


Fly , Connal , he faid; thy father’s ftrength 
begins to fail.—I come wounded from battle; 


here let me reft in night.—«But thou shale 
oO 


‘not remain alone, faid Connal’s burfting figh. 


My shield is ae eagle s wing to cover 
the king of Dun-lora». He Recs dark above 
the chief: the mighty Duth-caron dies. 


Day rofe, and night returned. No lone- 
ly bard appeared , deep-mufing on the heath: 
pid: could. Connal leave: dhe tomb of his fa- 
ther, till he should receive his fame? — He 


(1) The inhabitants of Ullin or Ulfter, who 
were of the race of the Caledonians, feem , alone , 
to have been the firm friends to the fucceffion in 
the family of Conar. The Firbolg were only fub- 
je& tothem by conftraint , and embraced every op- 
portunity to throw off their yoke. 
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bent the bow againft the roes of Duth-ula 
he {pread the lonely feaft.—Seven nights he 
laid his head on the tomb, and {aw his father in’ 
his dreams. He faw him rolled dark, in ablaft, 
like the vapor of reedy Lego. —At length 
the fteps of Colgan (1) came, the bard of 


(1) Colgan , the fon of Cathmul , was the prin=_ 
cipal bard of Cormac Mac-Conar , king of Ire=4 
land. Part of an old poem , on the loves of Fin- 
gal and Ros-crana » is fill preferved , and goes” 
under. the name of this Colgan ; but whether it is | 
of his compofition , or the ‘production of a latter | 
age , I shall nor pretend to determine. Be that as 
it will ,icappears , from the obfolere phrafes which 
it contains ,to be very ancient ; and its poetical 
merit may perhaps excufe me , for laying a tranf=- 
lation of it before the reader. What remains of 
the poem is 2 dialogue in a lyric meafure , be=~ 
tween Fingal and Ros-crana, the daughter of Core 
mac. She begins with a foliloquy , which is overe 
heard by Fingal. 


ROS-CRANA. 


s By night ,camea dream to Ros-crana ! I feel 
any beating foul. No vifion of the forms of the 
dead , came to the blue eyes of Erin. But, rifing” 
from the wave of the north , I beheld him bright 
in his locks. I beheld the fon of the king. My 
beating foul is high, I laid my head down in night 5 
again afcended the form. Why delayeft thou thy 
coming , young rider of ftreamy waves! 


But , there , far-diftant, he comes; where feas 
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igh Temora. Duth-caron received his fame, 
nd brightened, as he rofe on the wind, 


‘oll their green ridges in mift ! Young dweller of 
y foul ; why doft thou delay—— 


FINGAL, 


Yr was the foft voice of Moi-lena! the pleafant 
reeze of the valley of roes! But why doft thou 
ide thee in shades ? Young love of heroes, rife. 


——Are not thy fteps covered with light? In thy 
groves thou appeareft , Ros-crana , like the fun in 
the gathering of clouds. Why doft thou hide theg 
o shades? Young love of heroes , rife, 


ROS-CRANA, 


My fluttering foul is high !——Let me turn from 
the fteps of the king. He has heard my fecret voice’, 
and shall my blue eyes roll, in his prefence ? 
Roe of the hill of mofs, toward thy dwelling I 


Move. Meet me, ye breezes of Mora ,as I move 
But why should he 
Son of heroes , my foul 


‘thro’ the valley of winds. 


afcend his ocean > 


is thine! My fteps shall not move to tie des 


farc ; the light of Ros-crana is here. 


BRN \G cA ES 


It was the light tread of a ghoft , the fair dwelleg, 
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Pleafant to the ear, faid Fingal, is the 


praife of the kings of ateh’ when their bows! 
are firong 1 in battle; hed they foften at the 
fight of the fad. — Thus let my name be: 
renowned , when bards shall lighten my 


rifing folk. Carril, fon of Kinfena; take they 


of eddying winds. Why deceiveft thou me, with 
Shouldft 
thou firetch thy white arm, from thy groyc, thow 
fun-beam of Cormac of Erin ! 


thy voice? Here let me reft in shades. 


WR Ons- RA ON A 


He is gone ! and my blue eyes are dim; fainte: 
rolling , in all my tears. Buc, there , I behold 
him , alone; king of Morven, my foul is thines 


Ab me! what clanging of armour! Colc-ulla 


of Atha is near» ! 


Fingal , as we learn from the epifode , with which) 
the fourth book bepias » undertook an expedition: 
into Ireland , to aid a Cormac Mac-conar again{t the 
infurreGtions of the Fir-bo'g. It was then he faw,. 
fell in love with , and married Ros-crana, the daugh=: 
ter of Cormac. Some traditions give this poem# 
to Offian ; but from feveral circumftances , 1 cons 
clude it to be an imitation , but a very happy one! 
of the manner of that poet. The elegance of! 
th fentiment , and beauty of the imagery , how- 
ever , refer the compofition of ic to an era of re- 
mote antiquity ; for the nearer we approach to our | 


own times, the lefs beautiful are the compofitions » 
of the bards. 
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bards and raifea tomb, To-night let Connal 
dwell within his narrow houfe: let not 
(the foul of the valiant wander on the winds. 
Faint glimmers the moon on Moi-lena, thro’ 
Ithe broad-headed groves of the hill : raife 
tones , beneath its beams, to all the fallen 
Hn war.—Tho’ no chiefs were they , yet 
jtheir hands were ftrong in fight. They were 
my tock in danger: the mountain from 
which I {fpread my eagle-wings.—Thence 
am I renowned: Carrii forget not the low. 


Loud, at once, from the hundred bards, 
jrofe the fong of the tomb. Carril ftrode 
before them, they are the murmur of ftreams 
behind him. Silence dwells in the vales of 
(Moi-lena, where each, with its own dark 
fiream , is winding between the hills. I heard 
the voice of the bards, leflening , as they 
‘moved along. I leaned forward from my 
shield ; and felt the kindling of my foul. 
Falf-formed the words of my fong, burft 
forth upon the wind. So hears a tree, on the 
wale, the voice of {pring around: it pours 
‘its green leaves to the fun, and shakes its 
lonely head. The hum of the mountain bee 
is near it; the hunter fees it, with joy, from 
the blafted heath. 


Young Fillan , at a diftance ftood. His 
helmet lay glittering on the ground. His 
dark hair is loofe to the blaft : a beam of ligh 
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is Clatho’s fon. He heard the words of the 
king, with joy; and leaned forward on his) 
{pear. 


My fon, faid car-borne Fingal, I faw t 
deeds, and my foul was glad. The fame ofj 
our fathers , I faid, burfts from its gathered 
cloud:—Thou art brave, fon of Clatho; but 
headlong in the ftrife. So did not Fingal 
advance , tho’ he never feared a foe.—Let 
thy people be a ridge behind; they are thy 
ftreagth in the field.—Then shalt thou be 
long renowned, and behold the tombs of 
thy fathers. The memory of the paft returns, 
my deeds in other years: when firft I de=9 
{cended from ocean on the green-valleyed 
ifle.—We bend towards the voice of the king. 
The moon looks abroad from her cloud.§ 
The grey-skirted mif is near, the dwelling 
of the ghofts, 4 


- 


EM OR As: 


; AN 
‘EPIC POEM, 


BOOK FOURTH. 


ARGUMENT to Boox IV. 


The fecond night continues. Fingal relates , 
at the feaft, his own firft expedition into 
Ireland , and his marriage with Ros 
crana, the daughter of Cormac, king off 
that ifland.—The Irish chiefs convene im 
the prefence of Cathmor. The fituation of. 
the king defcribed. The ftory of Sul-malla,¥ 
the daughter of Conmor ,_ king of Inis= 
huna , who in the difguife of a young war 
rior , had followed Cathmor to the war, 
The fullen behaviour of Foldath , who haa 
commanded in the battle of the preceding 
day , rencws the difference between him@ 
and Malthos ; but Cathmor , interpofing | 
ends ite The chiefs feaft , and hear the fong§ 
of Fonar the bard. Cathmor returns to reft ,@ 

‘ata diftance from the army. The ghoft of} 
his brother Catrbar appzars to him in aq 
dream ; and objcurely foretels the iffue of 
the war.—The foliloguy of the king. He 
difcovers Sul-maila. Idorning comes. Hep 


foliloquy clofes the book. 


TEMO R A 


PEPIC POEM. 


BOOK FOURTH. 


(1) BENEATH an oak , faid the king , I Gat 
on Selma's ftreamy rock , when Connal rofe, 
from the fea, with the broken fpear of 
Duth-caron. Far-diftant ftood the youth, and 
turned away his eyes; for he remembered the 
fteps of his father, on his own green hills. 
I darkened in my place : dusky thoughts 
rolled over my foul. The kings of Erin rofe 
before me, I half-unsheated my fword. — 
‘Slowly approached the chiefs; they lifted 
up their filent eyes. Like a ridge of clouds, 
they wait for the burfting forth of my voice: 


| (1) This epifode has an immediate connedion 
iwith the ftory of Connal and Duth-caron,, in the 
Matter end of the third book. Fingal, fitting beneath 
an oak , near the palace of Selina, difcovers Connal 
jufkt landing from Ireland. The danger which threa- 
tened Cormac king of Irelandinduces him to fail im- 
mediately to that ifland. The ftory is introduced, 
by the king , asa pattern for the future behaviour 
of Fillan, whofe rashnefs in the preceding kattle 
is reprimanded. 


Vou. Ul, G 
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it was to them, a wind from heaven to roll 
the mift away. 


I bade my white fails to rife, before the 
roar of Cona’s wind. Three hundred youths” 
looked, from their waves , on Fingal’s bofly 
shield, High on the maft ithung , and marked 
the dark-blue fea.—But when the night came 
down, I ftruck, at times, the warning bofs: 
A ftruck, and looked on high, for fiery-haired 
Ul-erin (1). ; 


Nor wanting was the ftar of heaven : it 
travelled red between the clouds: I purfued 
the lovely beam, on the faint-gleaming deep. 
—With morning, Erin rofe in mift. We 
came into the bay of Moi-lena, where its 
blue waters tumbled, in the bofom of echoing 
woods.—Here Cormac, in his fecret hall, 
avoided the ftrength of Colc-ulla. Nor he 
alone avoids the foe: the blue eye of Ros-_ 
crana is there : Ros-crana(2), white-handed 
maid, the daughter of the king. 


(1) Ul-erin , the guide to Ireland, a ftar known 
by that name in the days of Fingal , and very 
ufeful to thofe who failed, by night , from the 
Hebrides, or Caledonia , to the coaft of Ulfter. 
We find, from this paffage , that navigation was 
confiderably advanced , at this time, among the 
Caledonians. 


(2) Ros-crina , the beam of the rifing fun 5 she 
was the mother of Offian, The Irish bards relate ' 
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Grey, onhis pointlefs fpear, came forth 
the aged fteps of Cormac. He {miled, from 


his waving locks, but grief was in his foul. 


He {aw us few before him, and his figh arofe. 
—I fee the arms of Trenmor, he faid, and 
thefe are the fteps of the king! Fingal! thou 
art a beam of light to Cormac’s darkened 


~ foul.—Early is thy fame, my fon : but ftrong 


are the foes of Erin. They are like the roar 
of ftreams in the land, fon of car-borne 
Comhal. 


Yet they may be rolled (1) away, I faid 
in my rifing foul. We are not of the race of 
the feeble, king of blue-shielded hofts. Why 
should fear come amongft us, like a ghoft 


of night? The foul of the valiant erows, as 


foes increafe in the field, Roll no darknefs, 


king of Exin, on the young in war. 


ftrange fictions concerning this princefs. The cha: 
racer given of her here , and in other poems of Of- 
fian , does not tally with their accounts. Their fto- 


\ ries , however , concerning Fingal , if they mean him 


by Fion Mac-Comnal , are fo inconfiftent and no- 
torioufly fabulous, that they do not deferve to be 
mentioned ; for they evidently bear, along wits 
them , the marks of late invention, 


(1) Cormac had faid that his foes were like the 
roar of fireams , and Fingal continues the meta- 
phor. The fpeech of the young hero is fpirited, 
,and confiftent with that fedate intrepidity , which 
eminently diftinguishes his character throughout, 


G ij 
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The burfting tears of the king came down. 


He feized my hand in filence.—« Race of | 
the daring Trenmor, I roll no cloud before 
thee. Thou burneft in the fire of thy fathers.) 
I behold thy fame. It marks thy courfe in 
battles, like a ftream of light.—But wait) 
the coming of Cairbar (1): my fon muft join 


thy fword. He calls the fons of Ullin, from 
all their diftant ftreams ». 


4 

We came to the hall of the king, where” 
it rofe in the midft of rocks : rocks, ony 
whofe dark fides , were the marks of ftreams © 
of old. Broad oaks bend around with their” 
mofs: the thick birch waves its green head. © 


Halfhid, in her shady grove, Ros-cranaraifed 


the fong. Her white hands rofe on the harp.” 
I beheld her blue-rolling eyes. She was like — 
a {pirit (2) of heaven half-folded in the skirt 
of a cloud. Ms 


(1) Cairbar , the fon of Cormac, was afterwards 
king of Ireland. His reign was short. He was fuc- — 
ceeded by his fon Artho, the father of that Cor- — 
mac who was murdered by Cairbar the fon of 
Borbar-duthul. Cairbar , the fon of Cormac ,} 
long after his fon Artho was grown to man’s eftate y 
had, by his wife Beltanno , another fon, whofe 
name was Ferad-attho. He was the only one 
remaining of the race of Conar , the firft king of 
Ireland, when Fingal’s expedition againft Cairbar 
the fon of Borbar-duthul happened, See more of 
Ferad-artho in the eighth book. 


(2) The atticude of Ros-crana is aptly illuftrated 
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Three days we feafted at Moi-lena: she 
rofe bright amidft my troubled foul—Cor- 


by this fimile ; for the ideas of thofe times, cons 
cerning the fpirits of the deceafed , were not fo 
gloomy and difagreeable as thofe of fucceeding 
ages. The {pirits of women, it was fuppofed, re- 
tained that beauty , which they poilcffed while 
living , and tranfported themfelves, from place to 
place , with thar gliding motion , which Homer af- 
ctibes to the gods. The defcriptions which poets , 
lefs antient than Offian , have left us of thofe 
beautiful figures , that appeared fometimes on the 
Aills, are elegant and picturefque. They compare 
them to the rain-bow on flreams: ot , the gliding of 
fun-ieams on the hills, 1 shall here tranflate a paf- 
fage of an old fong, where both thefe beautiful 
images are mentioned together, 


A chief vho lived three centuries ago , returning 
from the war , underftcod thar his wife or miftrefs was 
dead. The bard introduces him {peaking the follow- 
ing foliloquy ,. when he came within fight of the 
place , where he had left her , at his departure. 


« My foul darkens in forrow, I behold not the 


fmoak of my hall. No grey dog bounds at my 
Mtceams. Silence dwells in the valley of -trees. 


e Is that a rain-bow on Crunath 2? It flies : —— 
and the sky is dark. Again , thou moveft , bright » 
on the heath , thou fun-beam cloathed ina shower ! 


Hah ! it is she, my love: her gliding courfe 


on the bofom of winds ! 4j 


In fucceeding times the beauty of Ros-crana paffed 
ilj 
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mac beheld me dark. He gave the white- 


bofomed maid. —-She came with bending” 


eye, amidft the wandering of her heavy locks. 


—She came.—Straight the battle roared.—" 
Colc-uila rushed ;—I feized my fpear. My™ 


{word rofe, with my people, againft the” 


tidgy foe. Alnecma fled. Colc-ulla fell. 
Fingal returned with fame. 


He is renowned, O Fillan, who fights, 


in the ftrength of his people. The bard 
purfues his fteps, thro’ the land of the foe.— 
But he who fights alone; few are his deeds 


to other times. He shines, to-day, a mighty — 
light. To-morrow, he is low. One fong 


contains his fame. His name is on one dark % 


field. He is forgot, but where his tomb fends" 


forth the tufts of grafs. 


Such were the words of Fingal, on Mora © 
of the roes. Three bards, from the rock of | 
Cormul, poured down the pleafant fong. © 


Sleep defcended, in the found, on the broad- 
skirted hoft. Carril returned, with the bards, 
from the tomb of Dun-lora’s king. The voice 


into a proverbe 5 and the higheft compliment , that 
could be paid to a woman, was to compare her 
perfon with the daughter of Cormac. 


°S tu fein an Ros-cranae 


Siol Chormaec na n’ioma lan, 
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of morning shall not come, to the dusky 
bed of the hero. No more shalt thou hear 
the tread of roes, around thy narrow houfe, 


- (1) As roll the troubled clouds, round a 
meteor of night, when they brighten their 


fides , with its light , along the heaving fea: 


| fo gathered Erin , around the gleaming form 
of Atha’s king. He, tall in the midft, carelefs 
lifts, at times, his fpear : as {wells or falls 
the found of Fonar’s diftant harp. 


(2) Near him leaned, againft a rock, Sul- 


(1) The poet changes the fcene to the Irish camp. 
The images introduced here ate magnificent, and 
have that fort of terrible beauty , if 1 may ufe the 
expreflion , which occurs fo frequently in the com= 
pofitions of Offian. The troubled motion of the 
army , and the fedate and carelefs attitude of Cath- 
mor, form a contraft , which , as I have before 
remarked , heightens the features of defcription , 
and is calculated to enliven poetry. 


(2) In order to illuftrate this paflage , I shall 
give , here , the hiftory on which it is founded , 
as I have gathered it from other poems. The na- 
tion of the Fit-bolg who inhabited the fouth of Ire- 
land , being originally defcended from the Belge, 
who poffeffed the fouth and fouth-weft coaft of Bri- 
tain, kept up, for many ages, an amicable cor- 
refpondence with their mother-country ; and fent aid 
to the British Belge , when they were prefled by 
the Romans or other new-comers from the con- 
tinent. Con-mor, king of Inis-huna , ( that part 
Of South-Britain which is over-againft the Irish cealt) 

iv 
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malla (1) of blue eyes, white-bofomed daugh= 
ter of Conmor Ad of Inis-huna. To his 
aid came blue-shielded Cathmor, and rolled _ 
his foes away. Suil-malla beheld him fiately 
in the hall of feafts; nor carelefs rolled the 


eyes of Cathmor on the long-haired maid, 


atl 


The third day arofe, and Fithil (2) came 


being attacked , by what enemy is not mention< hf 
ed, fent for aid to Cairbar , lord of Atha , the ~ 
molt pocent chief of the Firbolg. Cairbar difpat- ~ 
ched his brother Cathmor to the affiftance of Con- 7 
mor. Cathmor , after various vicifliuudes of fore ©) 
tune , put an end to the war , by the total defear-¥j 
of the enemies of Inis-huna , and returned in © 
triumph to the refidence of Con-mor. There , at — 
a feaft , Sul-malla , the daughter of Con-mor yg | 
fell defperately in love with Cathmor, who , be- 
fore her paffion was difclofed , was recalled to Ire- 7 
land by his brother Cairbar , upon the news of 7 
the intended expedition of Fingal, co re-eftablish 
the family of Conar on the Irish throne. The 
wind being contrary , Cathmor remained , for 
three days, in a neighbouring bay , during which 
time Sul-malla difguifed herfelf , in the habit of 

a young watrior , and came to offer him her 
fervice , in the war. Cathmor accepted of the pro- 
pofal , failed for Ireland, and arrived in Ulfter 

a few days before the death of Cairbar,. 


(x) Sul-malla , flowly rolling eyes, Caon-mér , 
mild and tall, Inis-huna , green ifland. 


(2) Fithil, en inferior bard. It may either be 
taken here for the proper name of a man, of in 
the literal fenfe , as the bards were the heralds 
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from Erin of the ftreams. He told of the 
lifting up of the shield (1) on Morven, and 
the danger of red-haired Cairbar. Cathmor 
Faifed the fail ar Cluba; but the winds were 


and meffengers of thofe times. Cathmor, it is pro- 
bable , was abfent , when the rebellion of his bro- 
ther Cairbar , and the affaflination of Cormac , 
king of Ireland, happened. The traditions , which 
are handed down with the poem, fay that Cath- 
mot and his followers had only arrived from Iais- 
huna , three days before the death of Cairbar , which 
fuficiently clears his character from any imputation 
of being concerned in the confpiracy , with his 
brother. 


(1) The ceremony which was ufed by Fingal, 
when he prepared for an expedition , is related, 
by Offian, in one of his lefler poems. A bard , at 
“midnight , went to the hall , where the tribes feaft- 
ed upon folemn occations, raifed the war-fong , 
and thrice called the Spirits of their deceafed aa- 
ceftots to come, on their clouds , to behold the 
adtions of their children, He then fixed the shield 
of Trenmor , on a tree on the rock of Selma, 
firiking it , at times, with the blunt end of a {pear , 
and finging the war-fong between. Thus he did, 
for three fucceffive nights , and in the mean time , 
meflengers were difparched to convene the tribes , 
or , as Offian exprefles it , to call them from all 
their ftreams. This phrafe alludes ro the ficuation 
of the refidences of the clans, which were gene- 
rally fixed in valleys , where the torrents of the 
neighbouring mountains were colleAed into one 
body , and became Jarge fireams or tivers. The 
lifting up of the shield, was the phrafe for begin- 
ning.a wat, 

Gy 
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in other lands. Three days he remained on 
the coaft, arid turned his eyes on Conmor's © 
halls. — He remembered the daughter of 


. ftrangers, and his figh arofe—Now when 
the winds awaked the wave : from the hill 
came a youth in arms; to lift the {word with 
Cathmor in his echoing field—It was the 
white-armed Sul-malla : fecret she dwele 
beneath her helmet. Her fteps were ia the 
path of the king; on him her blue eyes 
rolled with joy, when he lay by his roaring 
ftreams.— But Cathmor thought, that, on 
Lumon, she ftill purfued the roes : or fair 
ona rock, ftretched her white hand to the 
wind 3 to feel its courfe from Inisfail the 
green dwelling of her love. He had promifed 
to return , with his white-bofomed {ails.— 
The maid is near thee, king of Atha, lean 
ing on lier rock. 


The tall forms of the chiefs ftood around: 
all but dark-browed Foldath (1). He ftood 
beneath a diftant tree, rolled into his hangh- 


(1) The furly attitude of Foldath, is a proper 
pteamble to his after behaviour. Chafted with the 
difappointment of the victory which he promifed 
Khimfelf , he becomes paffionate and over-bearing. 
The quarrel which fucceeds between him and Mal- 
thos was, no doubr, introduced by the poet, to 
taife the character of Cathmor, whofe fuperior 
worth shines forth , in his manly manner of ending 
the difference between the chiefs. 


st 
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ty foul. His bushy hair whiftles in wind. Ac 
_ times, burfts the hum of a fong.—He firuck 
the tree, at length, in wrath, and rushed 
before the king. 


Calm aud ftately , to the beam of the oak ; 
arofe the form of young Hidalla. His hair 
falls round his blushing cheek, in wreaths 
of waving light. Soft was his voice in Clon- 
ra (r), in the valley of his fathers; when 
he touched the harp, in the hall, near his 
roaring ftreams. 


_ King of Erin, faid the youth, now is the 

time of feafts. Bid the voice of bards arife, 
and roll the night away. The foul returns, 
from fong, more terrible to war.—Darknefs 
fettles on Inis-fail : from hill to hill bend the 
skirted clouds, Far and grey, on the heath, 
the dreadful ftrides of ghofts are feen: the 
ghofts of thofe who fell bend forward to 
their fong.—Bid thou the harps to rife, and 
brighten the dead, on their wandering blafts. 


Be all the dead forgot, faid Foldath’s 
burfting wrath. Did not I fail in the field, 
and shall I hear the fong: Yet was not my 
courfe harmlefs in battle : blood was a ftream 
around my fteps. But the feeble were behind _ 


(1) Claon-rath , winding field. The th are feldom 
Pronounced audibly in the Galic language, 
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me, and the foe has efcaped my {word.—In 
Clon-ra’s vale touch thou the harp; let Dura 
anfwer to thy voice; while fome maid looks, 
from the wood, ontby long, yellow locks, 


—Fly from Lubar's echoing plain: itis the 


field of heroes. 


King of Temora (1), Malthos (aid, it is — 
thine to lead in war. Thou art a fire to our 


eyes, on the dark-brown field. Like a blaft 
thou haft paft over hofts, and laid them low 
in blood ; but who has heard thy words 
returning from the field ?— The wrathful 
delight in death: their remembrance refts 
oa the wounds of their fpear. Strife is folded 
in their thoughts: their words are ever heard. 
—Thy courfe, chief of Moma, was like a 
troubled ftream. The dead wererolled on thy 
path : but others alfo lift the fpear. We were 
not feeble behind thee, but thefoe was ftrong, 

The king beheld the rifing rage, and 
bending forward of either chief : for half- 
unsheated, they held their fwords, and roll- 
ed their filent eyes.—Now would they have 
mixed in horrid fray, had not the wrath of 


(1) This fpeech of Malthos is , throughout, a 
fevere reprimand to the bluitering behaviour of Fol- 
dath. It abounds with that lacenic eloquence , and 
indire&@ manner of addrefs. which is fo juftly ad- 
mired in the short fpeech of Ajax, in the ninth book 
of the Iliad. 


wher 


—~e 
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Cathmor burned. He drew his fword : it 
leamed thro’ nigh: , to the high - flaming 
oak. 
Sons of pride, faid the king, allay your 
{welling fouls. Retire in night.— Why should 
my rage arife ? Should I contend with both 
An arms ?—It is no time for ftrife. Retire, 
ye clouds at my feaft. Awake my foul no 
more.—They funk from the king on either 
fide ; like (1) two columns of morning mit, 
'when the fun rifes , between them, on his 
glittering rocks. Dark is their rolling on 
either fide ; each towards its reedy pool. 


Silent fat the chiefs at the feaft. They 
looked, at times, on Atha’s king, where he 
‘ftrode, on his rock, amidft his fettling foul. 
—The hoft lay, at length, on the field: 
fleep defcended on Moi-lena.— The voice 


(1) The poet could fcarcely find , in all nature 5 
a comparifon fo favourable as this to the fuperio- 
rity of Cathmor over his two chiefs. I shail il- 
luftrate this paflage with another from a fragment of 
an ancient poem , juft now in my hands. « As 
the fun is above the vapours , which his beams have 
faifed ; fo is the foul of the king above the fons 
of fear. They roll dark below him; he rejoices in 
the robe of his beams. But when feeble deeds wander 
on the fou! of the king , he isa darkened fun rolled 
along the sky : the valley is fad below : flowers wither 
beneath the drops of the night. » 
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of Fonar rofe alone , beneath his diftant trees: 
It rofe in the praife of Cathmor fon of) 
Larthon (1) of Lumon. But Cathmor did} 
not hear his praife. He lay at the roar of @ 
ftream. The. ruftling breeze of night flew) 
over’ his whiftling locks. } 


4 


: 
Cairbar came to his dreams, halffeeny 
from his low-hung cloud. Joy rofe darkly in) 


(1) Lear-thon , fea-wave, the name of the chief 
of that colony of the Fir-bolg , which firft migrated 
into Ireland. Larthon’s frft fettlement in that couns 
try is related in the feventh book. He was the ane | 
ceftor of Cathmor 3 and is here called Larthon of 
Lumon , from a high hill of that name in Inis-huna 5 
the ancienc feat of the Fir-bolg. The poet pres’ 
ferves the chara&er of Cathmor throughout. He had 
mentioned , in the firft book , the averfion of that 
chief to praife, and we find him here lying at the 
fide of a ftream , that the noife of it might drown | 
the voice of Fonar , who , according to the custom 
of the times , fung his eulogium in his evening fonge | 
Tho’ other chiefs, as well as Cathmor, might be — 
averfe to hear their own praife , we find it the 
univerfal policy of the times, to allow the bards | 
to be as extravagant as they pleafed in their enco= 
miums on the leaders of armies , in the prefence 
of their people. The vulgar , who had no gteat 
ability to judge for themfelves , received the cha- 
raters of cheir princes, entirely upon the faith of 
the bards. The good effects which an high opinion | 
of its ruler has upon a community , are too ob- 
vious to tequire explanation; on the other hand, 
diftruft of the abilities of leaders produces the wort 
confequences. ! 
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his face : he had heard the fong of Carril (1). 
—A blaft fuftained his dark-skirted cloud ; 
which he feized in the bofom of night, as 
he rofe, with his fame, towards his airy hall. 
Hialf-mixed with the noife of the ftream, 
‘he poured his feeble words. 


Joy meet the foul of Cathmor : his voice 
was heard on Moi-lena. The bard gave his 
‘fong to Cairbar : he travels on the wind. 
My form is in my father’s hall, like the 
gliding of a terrible light, which winds 
thro’ the defart, in a ftormy night.—No bard 
shall be wanting at thy tomb, when thou 
vatt lowly laid. The fons of fong love the 
valiant. —Cathmor, thy name is a plea- 


fant gale.—The mournful founds arife! On 


(1) Carril, the fon of Kinfena , by the orders 
of Offian , fung the funeral elegy at the tomb of - 
Cairbar. See the fecond book , towards the end. 
In all the poems of Offian , the yifit of ghofts , to 

)their living friends, are short , and their language 
obfcure , both which circumftances , tend to throw 
a folemn gloom on thefe fupernatural fcenes. 
Towards the latter end of the fpeech of the ghoft 
of Caitbar , he foretels the death of Cathmor , by 
enumerating thofe fignals which , according to the 
opinion of the times , preceded the death of a 
petfon renowned. It was thought that the ghofts of 
deceafed bards fung, for three nights preceding 
the death ( near the place where his tomb was to 
be raifed ) round an unfubftantial figure which ree 
prefented the body of the perfon who was to dies 
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Lubar’s field there is a voice! — Loudex 
fill ye shadowy ghofts ! the dead-were ful: 
of fame.—Shrilly {wells the feeble found.— 
The rougher blaft alone is heard! —Ah | 
foon is Cathmor low! 


Rolled into himfelf he flew , wide on the# 
bofom of his blaft. The old oak felt his 
departure, and shook its whiftling head 
The king ftarted from reft, and took hig 
deathful {pear. He lifts his eyes around. He 
fees but dark-skirted night. 


(1) It was the voice of the king; but now" 
his form is gone. Unmarked is your path} 
in the air, ye children of the night. Often, 
like a refle&ted beam, are ye feen in theg 
defart wild ; but ye retire in your blafts 
before our fteps approach.—Go then, yeq 
feeble race ! knowledge with you there is 
none. Your joys are weak, and like thes 
dreams of our reft, or the light-winged | 
thought that flies acrofs the foul. — Shall} 


Cathmor foon be low ? Darkly laid in his) 


(1) The foliloguy of Cathmor abounds with that | 
Magnanimity and love of fame which conftitute | 
the hero. Tho’ ftaggered at firft with the predic- 
tion of Cairbar’s ghoft , he foon comforts himfelf 7 
with the agreeable profpe& of his future renown 3 
and like Achilles , prefers a short and glorious life ,_ 
apa obfcure length of years in retirement and 
eale. . 
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‘narrow houfe ? where no morning comes 
with her half-opened eyes. — Away , thou 
Shade! to fight is mine, all further thought 
laway! Irush forth, on eagle wings, to feize 
my beam of fame.—In the lonely vale of 
Rteams , abides the little (1) foul.—Years 


| (1) From this paffage we learn in what extreme 
contempr an indolent and unwarlike life was held 
in thofe days of heroifm. Whatever a philofopher 
fMay fay ,in praife of quiet and retirement ,1 am 
fat from thinking , burt they weaken and debafe the 
jhQman mind. When the faculties of the foul! are 
Bot exerted , they lofe their vigour , and low and 
jeircumfcribed notions take the place of noble and 
lenlarged ideas. Ation , on the contrary , and the 
Bpsitudes of fortune which attend it, call forth, 
by turns, all the powers of the mind, and , by 
Retcifing , ftrengthen them. Hence it is, that in 
Breat and opulent ftates , when property and indo- 
lence are fecured to individuals , we feldom meet 


ja Curious, bur juft obfervation ; that great king- 
doms feldom produce gteat characters , which muft 
fiipation , which are the infeparable companions of 
jtoo much property and fecurity. Rome g it is cer- 
}tain, had more real great men within it , when 
its power was confined within the narrow bounds 
of Latium , than when irs dominion extended over 
Jall the known world 3 and one petty ftate of the 
| Saxon heprarchy had, perhaps, as much genuinefpirit 
in it , as the two British kingdoms united. Asa 
Meare » We ate much more powerful than our an-. 
iceftots , but we would lofe by comparing indiyi- 
‘duals with them, 


,- 
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roll on, feafons return, but he is ftill un 
known.—In ablaft comes cloudy death, an 
lays his grey head low. His ghoft is rolle 
on the vapour of the fenny field. Its cour! 
is never on hills, or mofly vales of wind.= 
So shall not Cathmor depart, no boy i 
the field was he, who only marks the be 
of roes, upon the echoing hills. My iffuin 
forth was with kings, and my joy in drea 
ful plains : where broken hofts are roll 
away, like feas before the wind. 


So {poke the king of Alnecma, brighter 
ing in his rifing foul : valour, like a pleafat 
flame , is gleaming within his breaft. Statel 
is his ftride on the heath: the beam of e 
is poured around. He faw his grey hoft o 
the field , wide-fpreading their ridges i 
light. He rejoiced, like a {pirit of heaven 
whofe fteps come forth on his feas, whe 
he beholds them peaceful round, and all th 
winds are laid. But foon he awakes the wa 
yes, and rolls them large tofome echoing coafl 


On the rushy bank of a ftream, flept thi 
daughter of Inis-huna. Mhe helmet (1) ha 


(1) The difcovery which fucceeds this circum) 
ftance is well imagined , and naturally conducted 
The filence of Cathmor upon this occafion is mor 
expreffive of the emotions of his foul , than any 
{peech which the poce could put into his mouth. | 
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allen from her head. Her dreams wete in 
the lands of her fathers. There morning was 
on the field: grey ftreams leapt down from 
the rocks; the breezes, in shadowy waves, 
y oer the rushy fields, There is the found 

hat prepares for the chace; and the moving 
of warriors from the hall. — Bat tall 
above the reft is the hero of ftreamy Atha: 
Ihe bends his eye of love on Sul-malla, 
from his ftately fteps. She turns, with pride, 
her face away, and carelefs bends the 
bow. 


» Such were the dreams of the maid when 
jAtha’s warrior came. He faw her fair face 
before him, in the midft of her wandering 
Jocks. He knew the maid of Lumon. What 
Should Cathmor do?—His figh arofe : his 
itears came down. But ftraight he turned 
away.—This is no time, king of Atha, to 
wake thy fecret foul. The battle is rolled 
before thee, like atroubled ftream. 


& és 
| He ftruck that warning bofs(1) , wherein 


' (1) In order to underftand this paffage , it is ne- 
¢effary to look to the defcription of Cathmot’s 
Shield , which the poet has given us in the feventh 
book. This shield had feven principal boffes , 
the found of each of which , when ftruck witha 
fpeat , conveyed a particular order from the king 
to his tribes. The found of one of them, as here 5 
was the fignal for the army to affemble, 
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dwelt the voice of war. Erin rofe aroun 
him like the found of eagle-wings.—Sug 
malla ftarted from fleep, in her diforderey 
locks. She feized the helmet from earthii 
and trembled in her place. Why should the@f 
know in Exin of the daughter of Inis-huna 
for she remembered the race of kings, at 
the pride of her foul arofe. 


Her fteps are behind a rock, by thi 
blue-winding ftream (1) of a vale : wher 
dwelt the dark-brown hind ere yet the waj 
arofe. Thither came the voice of Cathmor 
at times, to Sul-malla’s ear. Her foul 7 
darkly fad; she pours her words on wind. 


+ 


(2) The dreams of Inis-kuna departed | 
they are rolled away from my foul. 1 heaj 


(1) This was not the valley of Lona to whiel 
Sul-malla afterwards retirede 


(2) Of all paffages in the works of Offiar) 
thefe lyric pieces lofe moft , by a liceral profe 
tranflation , as the beauty of them does not {oj 
much depend on the firength of thought, as on 
the elegance of expreflion and harmony of num# 
bets. It has been obferved ; that an author is puty 
to the fevereft teft , when he is ftripr of the ors 
naments of verfification, and delivered down in} 
another language in profe. Thofe, therefore , who 
have feen how awkward a figure even Homer and) 
Virgil make, in a verfion of this fort , will think, 
the better of the compofitions of Offian, 
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ot the chace in my land. Iam concealed 
the skirts of war. I look forth from my 
oud , but no beam appears to light my 
®ath. I behold my warrior low ; for the 


®toad-shielded king is near ; he thar over- 


pmes in danger ; Fingal of the fpears. 
=Spirit of departed Conmor, are thy fteps 
m the bofom of winds? Comeft thou, at 
imes , to other lands, father of fad Sule 
aalla ? Thou doft come, for I have heard 
hy voice at night; while yet I rofe on the 
ave to ftreamy Inis-fail. The ghoft of fa~ 
hers, they fay (1), can feize the fouls of 


(1) Con-mor , the father of Sul-malla, was kill- 
id in thac war, from which Cathmor delivered 
nis-huna, Lormar his fon fucceeded Conmor. It was 
he opinion of the times, when a perfon was re 
duced to a pitch of mifery , which could admic 
bf no alleviation , that the ghofts of his anceftors 
falled his foul away. This fupernatural kind of death 
Was called rhe voice of the dead; and is believed 
dy the fuperftitious vulgar to this day. 


} There is no people in the world, perhaps , who 
Bave more univerfal credit to apparitions, and the 
Wifits of the ghofts of the deceafed to their friends, 
han the common highlanders. This is to be at- 
tributed as much, at leaft, to the ficuation of the 
fcountry they poffefs , as to that credulous dif- 
/pofition which diftinguishes an unenlightened people. 
As their bufinefs was feeding of cattle , in dark 
fand extenfive defarts , fo their journeys lay over 
twide and unfrequented heaths where , often , they 
were obliged to fleep in the open air , amidft the 
iwhiftling of winds , aud roat of water-falls. The 
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their race, while they behold them lonel 
in the midft of woe. Call me, my father 
when the king is low on earth; for then 
shall be lonely in the midft of woe. 


gloominefs of the fcenes around them was apt t# 
beget that melancholy difpofition of mind , whi 
moft readily receives impreflions of the extraordi 
nary and fupernatural kind. Falling afleep in th 
gloomy mood , and their dreams being difturbe 
by the noife of the elements around, it isno matte 
of wonder, that they thought they heard the von 
of the dead. This voice of the dead , however , was: 
perhaps, no more than a shrilier whiftle of the wine 
in an old tree, or in the chinks ef a ncighbour™, 
ing rock, It is to this caufe I afcribe thofe man 

and improbable tales of ghofts , which we meet wit 
in the highlands: for , in other refpeats , we dv 
not find that the highlanders are more credulow 
than their neighbours. . 
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Offian, aftera short addrefs to the hari 
Cona, defcribes the arrangement of boty 
armies on either fide of the river Lubap 
Fingal gives the command to Fillan : but) 
at the fame time , orders Gaul , th) 
fon of Morni , who had been wound 
ed in the hand in the preceding batiley 
to affift him with his counfel. The arm 
of the Fir-bolg is commanded by Foldath® 
Lhe general onfet is defcribed. The grea 
attions of Fillan. He kills Rothmar an 
Culmin. But when Fillan conquers , in on™ 
wing, Foldath preffes hard on the other 
He wounds Dermid, the fon of Duthno 
and puts the whole wing to flight. Deni 
mid deliberates with himfelf , and , at la a | 


Foldath by engaging him in Visite comell 
poe TWer the two chiefs were approac : | 
ing towards one another , Fillan came fad 
denly to the relief of Dermid ; engagedyly 
Poldath , and killed ro The bchaviow 


Fillan puts the whole ie: of the Fig 
bolg to flight. The book clofes with am 
addrefs to Clatho , the mother of tha 
hero. 
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:) | Hou dweller between the shields that 
hang on high in Offan’s hall, defcend from 


(1) Thefe abrupt adreffles give great life to the 
lpoctry of Offian. They are all in a lyric meafure, 
The old men, who retain, on memory , the com- 
pofitions of Offian , shew much fatisfa&ion when 
they come to thofe parts of them , which are ix 
ithime , and take great pains to explain their beauties, 
land inculcate the meaning of their obfolete phrafes , 
on the minds of their hearers, This attachment does 
not proceed from the fuperior beauty of thefe lyric 
pieces, but rather from a tafte for.rhime which the mo« 
dern bards have eftablished among the highlanders. 
Having no genius themfelves for the fublime and 
pathetic , they placed the whole beauty of poetry 
in the returning harmony of fimilar founds. The 
Mfeducing charms of rhime foon weaned their country- 
‘men from that attachment they long had to the 
Tecitative of Offian: and, tho’ they itill admired 
his compofitions , their admiration was founded 
more on his antiquity , and the detail of fa@s which 
jhe gave , than on his poetical excellence. Rhim- 
ling , in procefs of time , became fo much reduced 
jinto a fyftem , and was fo uniyerfally underftood , 


Vou. Ill, 
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thy place, O harp, and let me hear thy 
voice.—Son of Alpin, ftrike the ftring ; 
thou muft awake the foul of the bard. The 
murmur of Lora’s (1) ftream has rolled the 
tale away.—I ftand in the cloud of years: 
few are its openings towards the paft, and 
when the vifion comes ,it is but dim and 
dark, —I hear thee, harp of Cona; my 
foul returns, like a breeze , which the fun 
brings back to the vale, where dwelt the 
lazy mift. 


(2) Lubar is bright before me, in the. 


that every cow-herd compofed tolerable verfes. Thefe 
poems , it is true , were a defcription of nature 3” 
but of nature in its rudeft form ; a group of un- 
interefting ideas dreffed out in the flowing harmony 
of monotonous verfes: Void of merit as thofe vul-— 
gat compofitions were , they fell little short of the® 
ptodudtions of the regular bards ; for when all poe-> 
tical excellence is confined to founds alone, it is’ 
within the power of every one poffeifed of a good’ 
Cale 


(1) Lora is often mentioned ; it was a fmall and 
' gapid ftream in the neighbourhood of Selma. There 
is no veftige of this name now remaining ; tho’ 
it appears from a very old fong, which the tranf- 
lator has feen , that one of the {mall rivers on the” 
north-weft coaft was called Lora fome centuries ago. 


(2) From feveral paffages in the, poem we may 
form a diftina idea of the fcene of the aftion of 
Temora. At a finall diftance from one another rofe 
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windings of its vale. On either fide, on their 
hills, rife the tall forms of the kings; their 
people are poured around them , bending 
forward to their words ; as if their fathers 
fpoke, defcending from their winds.—But 
the kings were like two rocks in the midft, 
each with its dark head of pines, when they 
are’feen in the defart, above low-failing mift. 
High on their face are ftreams , which {pread 
their foam on blafts. 


‘Beneath the voice of Cathmor poured 
Erin, like the found of flame. Wide they 
came down to Lubar; before them is the 


ftride of Foldath. But Cathmor retired to 


\the hills of Mora and Lona: the firft poffeffed by 
|Fingal , the fecond by the army of Cathmors 
Through the intermediate plain ran the {mall ri- 
yer Lubar ,on the banks of which all the battles 
were fought , excepting that between Cairbar and 
Ofcar , related in the firft book. This laft mention 
ed engagement happened , to the north of the 
hill of Mora , of which Fingal took poffeffion , after 
‘the army of Cairbar fell back to that of Cathmor. 
At fome diftance , but within fight of Mora, to- 
wards the weft, Lubar iflued from the mountain 
of Crommal, and after a short courfe thro’ the 
plain of Moi-lena , difcharged itfelf into the fea 
‘near the field of battle. Behind the mountain of 
Crommal ran the {mall ftream of Levath , on the 
of which Ferad-artho, the fon of Cairbre , 
the only perfon remaining of the race of Conar, 
lived concealed in a cave , during the ufurpation 
of Cairbar, the fon of Borbar-duthul. — 

| Hi iy 

, 
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his hill, beneath his bending oaks. The 
tumbling of a ftream is near the king : he 
lifts, at times, his gleaming fpear. It was 
a flame to his people, in the midft of war. 
Near him ftood the daughter of Con-mor, 


leaning on her rock. She did not rejoice © 


over the ftrife: her foul delighted nor in 
blood. A valley (1) fpreads green behind 
the hill, with its three blue ftreams. The 
fun is there in filence; and the dun moun- 
tain-roes come down. On thefe are turned 
the eyes of Inis-huna’s white-bofomed maid. 


Fingal beheld, on high, the fon of Bor- 
bar-duthul : he faw the deep-rolling of Erin, 
on the darkened plain. He ftruck that warn- 
ing bofs , which bids the people obey; when 


he fends his chiefs before them, to the field ' 


of renown, Wide rofe their {pears to the © 
fun ; their echoing shields reply around.— | 


Fear, like a vapor, did not wind among 


the hoft : for he, the king, was near, the © 


trength of ftreamy Moiven. — Gladnefs 
brightened the hero, we heard his words 
of joys 


Like the coming forth of winds, is the — 


{1) It was to this valley Sul-malla retired , dure 
ing the laft and decifive battle between Fingal and 
Cathmor. Ir is defcribed in the feyenth book , where 


it “is called the yale of Lona, and the refidencs | 


of a Druid, 
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found of Morven’s fons! They are mountain 
waters, determined in their courfe. Hence 
is Fingal renowned, and his name in other 
lands. He was nota lonely beam in danger; for 

our fteps were always near.—But never was 
Ta dreadful form, in your prefence , darken- 
ed into wrath. My voice was no thunder to 
your ears: mine eyes fent forth no death. 
—When the haughty appeared , I beheld 
them not. They were forgot at my feafts = 
‘like mift they melted avay.—A young beam 
is before you; few are his paths to war. The 
are few , but he is valiant : defend my dark- 
haired fon. Bring him back with joy : Here- 
after he may ftand alone. His form is like 
his fathers: his foul is a flame of their fire. 
—Son of car-borne Morni, move behind 
the fon of Clatho : let thy voice reach his 
ear, from the skirts of war. Not unobfetr- 
ved rolls battle , before thee, breaker of the 

shields. 


The king ftrode , at once , away to Cor- 
mul’s (1) lofty rock. As, flow ,I lifted my 


(1) The rock of Cormul rofe on the hill of 
Mora , atid commanded a profpe& of the field of 
battle. The f{peech of Fingal , which immediately 
precedes this paffage , is worthy of being remarked , 
__ asthe language , not only , of a warlike but a good 
king. The confidence which his people repofed in 
him , was as much the refulr of his clemency and 
military merit , as the confequence of that affece 

1ij 
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fteps behind ; came forward the ftrength of 
Gaul. His shield hung loofe on its thong 5} 
he fpoke, in hafte, to Offian. — Bind (1) ,. 
fon of Fingal, this shield, bind it high to } 
the fide of Gaul. The foe may behold it, 
and think [ left the fpear. If] shall fall, let 
my tomb be hid in the field ; for fall 1 muft 
‘without my fame 3 mine arm cannot lift 
the fteel. Let not Evir-choma hear it , to 
blush between her locks. — Fillan , the 
mighty behold us; let us not forget the 
ftrife. Why should they come, from their 
hills , to aid our flying field. 


He ftrode onward , with the found of 
his shield. My voice purfued him , as he 
went. Can the fon of Morny fall without 
his fame in Erin? But the deeds of the mighty 
forfake their fouls of fire. They rush cares 
lefs over the fields of renown : their words — 
are never heard. — I rejoiced over the king, 
where he fat in his wandering locks, amidft _ 
the mountain-wind. 


In two dark ridges bend the hofts, towards 
each other, at Lubar. Here Foldath rofe a 


tion which men, uncorrupted with the vices of ad- 
vanced fociety , naturally have for the chief of their 
blood and hereditary prince. 


(1) It is neceffary ‘to remember, that Gaul was 
wounded 5 which occafions hisrequiting here the af- 
Aitance of Offian to biad his shicld on his fide, 
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pillar of darknefs : there brightened the youth 
of Fillan. Each, with his {pear in the ftream , 
fent forth the voice of war. — Gaul ftruck 
the shield of Morven: at once they plunge 
‘in ‘battle.—Steel poured its gleam on fteel : 
‘like the fall of ftreams shone the field , when 
‘they mix their foam together , from two 
-dark-browed rocks.—Behold he comes the 
fon of fame : he lays the people low ! Deaths 
fit on blafts around him! — Warriors ftrew 


thy paths , O Fillan! 


(1) Rothmar , the shield of warriors , ftood 
between two chinky rocks. Two oaks, which 
‘winds had bent from high, fpread their 
‘branches on either fide. He rolls his darken- 
ing eyes on Fillan, and filent , shades his 
friends. Fingal faw the approaching fight ; 
and all his foul arofe. — But as the ftone 
of Loda (2) falls, shook, at once, from rock- 


{1) Roth-mar , che found of the fea before a florm. 
‘Druman-ard , high ridge. Culmin , foft-haired. Cull- 
allin , beausiful locks, Strutha , féreamy river. 


(2) By the ftone of Loda, as I have remarked 
in my noes on fome other poems of Offian , is 
meant a place of worship among the Scandinavians. 
Offian , in his many expeditions to Orkney and 
‘Scandinavia , became acquainted with fome of the 
rites of the religion which prevailed in thofe coun- 
tties , and frequently’ alludes to them in his poems. 
There are fome ruins , and circular palcs of ftone y 

iV 
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ing Druman-ard , when fpirits heave the: 


earth in their wrath 3 fo fell blue-shielded: 
Rothmar. 


Near are the fteps of Culmin ; the youth 
came , burfting into tears. Wrathful he cut 
the wind , ere yet he mixed his ftrokes with 
Fillan, He had firft bent the bow with Roth- 
mar , at the rock of his own blue ftreams. 
‘There they had marked the place of the roe, 
as the fun-beam flew over the fern.—Why, 
fon of Cul-allin , doft thou rush on that 
beam (1) of light ? it is a fire that confumes. 


remaining ftill in Orkney , and the iflands of 
Shetland , which retain, to this day , the name of 
Loda ot Loden. They feem to have differed ma- 
retially , in their conftru@tion , from thofe Drui- 
dical monuments which remain in Britain , and the 
weftern ifles. The places of worship among the Scan- 
dinavians were originally rude and unadorned. In af- 
ter ages, when they opened a communication with other 
nations, they adopted their manners, and built temples. 
That at Upfal , in Sweden , was amazingly rich and 
magnificent. Haguin , of Norway , built one, neat 
Drontheim, little inferior to the former ; and it went 
always under the name of Loden, Mallet, introduction 
6 l Hiftoire de Danemarck. 


( 1) The poet 5 metaphorically , calls Fillan 
a beam of light. Culmin , mentioned here , was 
the fon of Clonmar , chief of Strurha , by the 
beautiful Cul-allin. She was fo remarkable for the 
beaury of her perfon , that she is introduced , 
frequeatly , in the fimilies and allufions of antient 
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—Youth of Strutha retire. Your fathers were 
not equal , in the glittering ftrife of the field. 


The mother of Culmin remains in the 
hall ; she looks forth on blue-rolling Stru- 
tha. A whirlwind rifes , on the ftream , dark- 
eddying round the ghoft of her fon. His 
dogs (1) are howling in their place : his 
shield is bloody in the hall. — « Art thou 
fallen , my fair-haired fon, in Erin’s difmal 
War »? 


Asa roe, pierced in fecret, lies panting ; 


poetry. Mar Chul-aluin Strutha nan fian ; isa line 
of Offian in another poem; i. ¢. Lovely as Cul- 
allin of Strutha of the ftorms. 


{!) Dogs were thought to be fenfible of the death 
of their mafter , let it happen at ever fo great a 
diftance, Ic was alfo the opinion of the times , that 
the arms which warriors left at home became bloody , 
when they themfelves fell in battle. It was from 
thofe figns thar Cul-allinis fuppofed to underftand 
that her fon is killed ; in which she is confirmed by 
the appearance of his ghoft. Her fudden and 
short exclamation , on the occafion is more afteting, 
than if she had extended her complaints to a greater 
length. The attitude of the fallen youth , and Fil- 
lan’s reflexions over him , ate natural and judi- 
cious , and come forcibly back on the mind , wher 
we confider , that the fuppofed fituation of the 
father of Culmin , was fo fimilar to that of Fin- 
gal, after the death of Fillan a 

¥ 
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by her wonted ftreams , the hunter looks 
over her feet of wind , and remembers her 
ftately bounding before : fo lay the fon of © 
Cul-allin , beneath the eye of Fillan. His hair 
is rolled in a little ftream: his blood wan- 
dered on his shield. Still his hand held the 
{word that failed him in the day of his 
danger. — « Thou art fallen , faid Fillan, 
ere yet thy fame was heard. — Thy father | 
fent thee to war: and he expects to hear — 
thy deeds.. He is grey , perhaps , at his 
ftreams , turning his dim eyes towards Moi- 
Jena. But thou shalt not return , with the fpoil 
of the fallen foe ». 


Fillan poured the flight of Erin before 
him , over the echoing heath. — But , man 
on man, fell Morven before the dark-red 
rage of Foldath ; for , far on the field , he 
poured the roar of half his tribes. Dermid (1) 
ftood before him in wrath : the fons of Co- 
na gather round But his shield is cleft by 
Foldath , and his people poured over the 
heath. 


Then faid the foe , in his pride, They 


have fled , and my fame begins. Go , Mal- 
thos, and bid the king (2) to guard the 


(1) This Dermid is , probably the fame with Dermid 
O duine , who makes fo gteat a figure in the fic- 
tions of the Irish bards, 


(2) Cathmos. 
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dark-rolling of ocean ; that Fingal may not 
efcape from my {word. He muft lie on earth. 
Befide fome ten shall his tomb be feen. Ic 
» shall rife without a fong. His ghoft shall 
hover in mift oyer the reedy pool. 


Malthos heard , with darkening doubt; he 
rolled his filent eyes. —He knew the 
pride of Foldath, and looked up to the king 
on his hill; then , darkly turning , he plun- 
ged his {werd in war. 


In Clono’s (1) narrow vale , were bent 


(1) This valley had its name from Clono , fon 
of Lethmal of Lora , one of the anceftors of Der- 
mid , the fon of Duthno. His hiftory is thus related 
in an old poem. In the days of Conar, the fon 
of Trenmor , the firft king of Ireland, Clono 
paffed over into that kingdom , from Caledonia , 
to aid Conar againit the Fir-bolg. Being remark- 
able for the beauty of his perfon, he foon drew 
the attention of Sulmin, the young wife of an Irish 
chief. She difclofed her paffion , which was not 
properly returned by the Caledonian. The lady 
fickened , thro’ difappointment , and her love for 
Clono came to the ears of her husband. Fired with 
jealoufy , he vowed revenge. Clono , to avoid his 
rage , departed from Temora, in order to pafs 
over into Scotland ; and being benighted in the 
valley mentioned here , he laid him down to fleep- 
There , ( to ufe the words of the poet) Lethmal 
defcended.in the dreams of Clono ; and told him 
that danger was near. For the reader’s amufement 
I shall tranflate the yifion , which docs not want 
pottical merit. 

H yj 
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two trees above the ftreams ; dark in his grief 
ftood Duthno’s filent fon. The blood pour- 


Ghot of LETHMAL, 


« Arife from thy bed of mofs 5 fon of low-laid 
Lethmal , arife. The found of the coming of foes y 
defcends along the wind. 


CLONO. 


Whofe voice is that , like many flreams, in the 
fcafon of my reft? 


Ghot of LETHMAL. 


Arife, thou dweller of the fouls of the lovely 5 


fon of Lethmal , arife. 


CLON O. 


How dreary is the night ! The moon is darkened 
in the sky 5 red are the paths of ghofts , along 


its fullen face ! Green-skirted meteors fet around, © 


Dull is the roaring of ftreams , from the valley of 
dim forms. I hear thee, fpirit of my father, on 
the eddying courfe of the wind, I hear thee , but 
thou bendeft not, forward, thy tall form , from 
the skirts of night. 


As Clono prepared to depart , the husband of Sul- 
min came up, with his numerous attendants. Clo- 
no defended himfelf, but , after a gallant refiftance » 


0 
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ed from his thigh : his shield lay broken near. 
His {pear leaned againft a ftone ; why , Der- 


mid , why fo fad: 


I hear the roar of battle. My people are 
alone. My fteps are flow on the heath, and 
no shield is mine.—Shall he then prevail 2 
—TIt is then after Dermid is low !I will call 
thee forth, O Foldath, and meet thee yet 
in fight. 


He took his fpear, with dreadful joy. The 
fon of Morni came. — « Stay , fon of 
Duthno , ftay thy {peed ; thy fteps are mark- 
ed with blood. No boffy shield is thine. Why 
shouldft thou fall unarmed»? — King of 
Strumon , give thou thy shield. It has often 
rolled back the war. I shall ftop the chief, 
in his courfe. — Son of Morni , doft thou 
behold that ftone ?It lifts its grey head thro’ 
grafs. There dwells a chief of the race of 
Dermid, — Place me there in night (1). 


he was overpoweted and flain. He was buried in 
the place where he was killed , and the valley was 
called after his name. Dermid , in his requeft to 
Gaul the fon of Morni , which immediately fol- 
lows this paragraph , alludes to the tomb of Clono, 
and his own connection with that unfortunate chief. 


(1) The brevity of the fpeech of Gaul , and the 
laconic reply of Dermid , ate judicious and well 
fuited to the hurry of the occafion, The incidents 
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He flowly rofe againft the hill , and faw 
the troubled field, The gieaming ridges of the 
fight , disjoined and broken round. — As 
diftant fires, on heath by night, now feem 
as loft in fmoak , then rearing their red 
ftreams on the hill , as blow or ceafe the 
winds : fo met the intermitting war the eye 
of broad-shielded Dermid. — Thro’ the hoft 
are the ftrides of Foldath , like fome dark 
ship on wintry waves , when it iffues from 
between two ifles , to {port on echoing feas. 


Dermid , with rage , beheld his courfe. He 
ftrove to rush along. But he failed in the 


which Offian has chofen to diverfify his battles 5 
ate interefting , and never fail to awaken our at 
tention. I know that want of particularity in the 
wounds , and diverfity in the fall of thofe that 
are flain, have been among the objections , ftart- 
ed, to the poetical merit of Offian’s poems. The 
eriticifm , without partiality may fay it , is un- 
juit, for our poet has introduced as great a va- 
riety of this fort , as he , with propriety , could within 
the compafs of fo short poems. It is confefled , 
that Homer has a greater variety of deaths than any 
other poet that ever appeared. His great knowledge 
im anatomy can never be difputed ; bur, I am far 
from thinking , that his battles , even with all their 
novelty of wounds, ate the moft beautiful parts 
of his poems. The human mind dwells with difguft 
upon a protracted {cene of carnage ; and, tho” the 


introduétion of the terrible is neceffary to the gran . 


deur of heroic poetry , yet I am conyinced , that 
@ medium ought to be obferved, 
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midft of his fteps ; and the big tear came 
down.—He founded his father’s horn ; and 
thrice ftruck his boffy shield. He cailed 
thrice the name of Foldath , from his roar- 
ing tribes. — Foldath , with joy , beheld the 
chief ; he lifted high his bloody {pear. — 
Asarock is marked with ftreams , that fell 
troubled down its fide in a ftorm ; {0 , ftreak- 
ed with wandering blood , is the dark form 
of Moma. 


The hoft , on either fide , withdrew from 
the contending of kings. — They raifed , 
at once, their gleaming points. — Rushing 
came Fillan of Moruth (1). Three paces back 
Foldath withdrew ; dazzled with that beam 
of light , which came , as iffuing from a 
cloud , to fave the wounded hero.—Grow: 
ing in his pride he ftood, and called forth 
all his fteel. 


As meet two broad-winged eagles, in their 
founding ftrife , on the winds: fo rushed 


(1) The rapidity of this verfe , which indeed is 
but faintly imitated in the tranflation , is ama= 
zingly expreffive in the original. One hears the very 
rattling of the armour of Fillan. The intervention 
of Fillan is neceffary here ; for as Dermid was 
wounded before , it is not to be fuppofed , he 
could be a match for Foldath. Fillan is often poeti- 
cally , called the fon of Moruth, from a ftream 
of that name in Moryen , near which he ‘was 
born, 
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the two chiefs , on Moi-lena, into gloomy 
fight. —By turns are the fteps of the kings(1) - 
forward on their rocks; for now the dusky 


war feems to defcend on their fwords,—-— 


Cathmor feels the joy of warriors on his 
moffy hill : their joy in fecret when dan- 
gers rife equal to their fouls. His eye is not 
turned on Lubar, but on Morven’s dreadful 
king ; for he beheld him, on Mora, rifing 


in his arms. 


Foldath (2) fell on his shield ; the {pear 


(1) Fingal and Cathmor. 


(2) The fall of Foldath , if we may believe tra- 
dition , was predicted to him , before he had left 
his own country to join Cairbar , in his defigns 
on the Irish throne. He went to the cave of Moma, 
toenquire of the fpirits of nis fathers , concerning the 
fuccefs of the enterprife of Caicbar. The refponfes 
of oracles are always attended with obfcurity , and 
liable to a double meaning : Foldath , therefore , 
put a favourable interpretation on the predidion, 
and purfued his adopted plan of aggrandizing hime 
felf withthe family of Atha. I shall , here , tranflate 
the anfwer of the ghofts of his anceftors , as it was’ 
handed down by tradition. Whether the legend is 
really ancient , or the invention of a late age 5 
I shall not pretend to determine, tho’, from the 
phrafeology , I should fufpe& the laft. 


FOLDATH , addreffing the fpirits of his fathers. 


Dark , I ftand in your prefence; fathers of Fol- 
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of Fillan pierced the king. Nor looked the 
fyouth on the fallen , but onward rolled the 
war. The hundred voices of death arofe.— 
ie Stay , fon of Fingal , ftay thy f{peed. Be- 
holdeft thou not that gleaming form, a dread- 
ful fign of death? Awaken not the king of 
Alnecma. Return, fon of blue-eyed Cla- 
tho», 

) 


dath , hear. Shall my fteps pafs over Atha, te 
Ullin of the roes ? 


The Anfwer. 


Thy fteps shall pafs over Atha, to the green 
dwelling of kings, There shall thy ftature arife, 
over the fallen , like a pillar of thunder-clouds. 
There , terrible in darknefs , shale thou ftand, till 
the reflected beam , ot Clonecath of Moruth , come 5 


Moruth of many ftreams , that roars in diftant 
land », 


Cloncath , or reflected beam , fay my traditional 
authors, was the name of the fword of Fillan 3; 
fo that it was , in the latent fignification of the 
word Clon-carh , that the deception lay. My prin- 
cipal reafon for introducing this note, is , that if 
this tradition is equally ancient with the poem y 
which , by the bye , is doubrful , it ferves to shew , 
that the religion of the Fir-lbog differed from that 
of the Caledonians , as we never find the latter 
enquiring of the fpitits of their deceafed anceftots. 
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Malthos (1) faw Foldath low. He darkh 
ftood above the king. Hatred was rolled froo 
his foul. He feemed a rock in the defart , or 

‘whofe dark fide are the trickling of waters 
when the flow-failing mift has left it, and it 
trees are blafted with winds. He {poke x 
the dying hero , about the narrow houfe 
Whether shall thy grey ftone rife in Ullin’ 
or in Moma’s (2) woody land , where the fur 
looks , in fecret , on the blue ftreams of Dat 
rutho (3)? There are the fteps of thy dangh- 
ter , blue-eyed Dardu-lena, 


(1) The chara&ers of Foldath and Malthos are 
well fuftained. They were both dark and furly, 
but each in a different way. Foldath was impetuous 
‘and cruel: Malthos ftubborn and incredulous. Theit 
attachment to the family of Atha.was equal ; their 
bravery in battle the fame. Foldath was vain and 
oftentatious : Malthos unindulgent but generous. His 
behaviour here , towards his enemy Foldath , shews , 
that a good heart often lies concealed under a 
gloomy and fullen character. 


(2) Moma was the name of a country in the 
fouth of Connaught, once famous for being the 
refidence of an Archdruid. The cave of Moma was’ 
thought to be inhabited by the fpirits of the Fir- 
bolg , and their pofterity fent to enquire there, 
as to an oracle , concerning the iflue of their wars. 


(3) Dal-ruath , parched or fandy field. ‘The etymo- 
logy of Dardu-lena is uncertain. The daughter of 
Foldath was , probably , fo called , from a place 
in Uliter , where her father had defeated part of 


er 
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Remembereft thou her , faid Foldath, be- 


caufe no fon is mine ; no youth to roll the 
battle before him, in revenge of me ? Mal- 
thos ,I am revenged. I was not peaceful in 
the field. Raife the tombs of thofe I have 
flain , around my narrow houfe. Often shall 
I forfake the blaft , to rejoice above their 
graves; when I behold them fpread around , 
‘with their long-whiftling grals. 


His foul rushed to the vales of Moma, 
and came to Dardu-lena’s dreams, where she 
flept , by Dalrutho’s ftream , returning from 
tthe chace of the hinds. Her bow is near the 
“maid , unftrung ; the breezes fold her long 
hair on her breafts. Cloathed in the beauty 
of youth , the love of heroes lay. Dark bend- 
ing, from the skirts of the wood , her wound- 
ed father came. He appeared, at times, then 
feemed as hid in mift.—Burfting into tears 
she rofe : she knew that the chief was low. 
To her camea beam from his foul when fold- 
ed in its ftorms. Thou wert the laft of his 
race , blue-eyed Dardu-lena! 


Wide-{preading over echoing Lubar, the 
flight of Bolga is rolled along. Fillan hung 


the adherents of Artho , king of Ireland. Dar-du- 
lena ; che dark wood of Moi-lena. As Foldath was 
proud and oftentatious, it would appear , that he 
transferred the name of a place , where he himfelf 
had been victorious , to his daughter. 
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forward on their fteps ; and ftrewed , wit 
dead, the heath. Fingal rejoiced over hi 
fon.—Blue-shielded Cathmor rofe.—(1) So] 
of Alpin, bring the harp : give Fillan 
praife to the wind : raife high his praife 
in my hall, while yet he shines in war. 


Leave , blue-eyed Clatho , leave thy hall 
Behold that early beam of thine. The hof 
is withered in its courfe. No further look— 


(1) Thefe fudden tranfitions from the fubje& ar, 
fiot uncommon in the compofitions of Offian. Tha 
in this place has a peculiar beauty and propriety 
_ The fufpence, in which the mind of the readei 
is left , conveys the idea of Fillan’s danger more 
forcibly home , than any defcription the poet coule 
introduce, There is a fort of eloquence, in filenee 
with propriety. A minute detail of the citcums 
Stances of an important f{cene is generally cold and) 
infipid. The human mind , free and fond of think- 
ing fot itfelf , is difgufted to find every thing done} 
by the poet. It is, therefore , his bufinefs only to 
mark the moft ftriking out-lines, and to allow 
the imaginations of his readers to Snish the figure 
for themfelves, 


The addrefs to Clatho, the mother of Fillan, 
which concludes this book , if we regard the verfi- 
fication of the original , is one of the moft beaus 
tiful paffages in the poem. The wild fimplicity and | 
harmony of its cadences are inimirably beautiful. It 
is fung ftill by many in the north, and is di- | 
{tinguished by the name of Laoi chaon Chlatho : 
i. e. The harmonious hymn of €latho. The book 
ends in the afternoon of the third day , from the 
opening of the poem. 
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is dark.—Light-trembling from the harp, 
tike , virgins, ftrike the found.—No hun- 
sr he defcends, from the dewy haunt of 
e bounding roe. He bends not his bow on 
e wind; or fends his grey arrow abroad. 


| Deep-folded in red war, the battle rolls 
gainft his fide. Or, ftriding midft the ridgy 
tife , he pours the deaths of thoufands forth. 
fillan is like a {pirit of heaven , that de- 
cends from the skirt of his blaft. The trou- 
led ocean feels his fteps , as he ftrides from 
ave to wave. His path kindles behind him; 
flands shake their heads on the heaving 
aSe 
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BOOK SIXTH. 


TEMORA, 


ARGUMENT to Boox VI. 


This book opens with a fpeech of Fingal, 
who fees Cathmor defcending to the af- 
fiftance of his flying army. The king dif- 
patches Offian to the relief of Fillan. He 
himfelf retires behind the rock of Cormul , 
to avoid the fight of the engagement be- 
_ tween his fon and Cathmor. Offian ad- 
_ wances. The defcent of Cathmor defcribed. 
He rallies the army, renews the battle, 
and , before Offian could arrive , engages 
. Fillan himfelf. Upon the approach of Of~ 
fian, the combat between the two heroes 
ceafes. Offian and Cathmor prepare to 
fight , but night coming on prevents theme 
| Offian returns tothe place where Cathmor 
and Fillan fought. He finds Fillan mortally 
_ wounded , and leaning againft a rock. Their 
difcourfe. Fillan dies : his body is laid, 
by Offian , in a neighbouring cave. — The 
Caledonian army return to Fingal. He quef- 
tions them about his fon , and underftanding 
that he was killed , retires , in filence , to 
_ the rock of Cormul,—Upon the retreat of the 
army of Fingal,the Fir-bolg advance. Caths 
mor finds Bran, one of the dogs of Fingal , 
lying on the shield of Fillan , before the en- 
trance of the cave, where the body of that 
hero lay. His reflexions thereupon. He res 
turns ,in a melancholy mood, to his army 
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Malthos endeavours to comfort him , by 
the example of his father Borbar-duthul 
Cathmor retires to ref. The fong of Sul 
malla concludes the book , which en 
about the middle of the third night , fro 
the opening of the poeme 
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(1) C aTHMoR rifes on his echoing 
hill ! Shall Fingal take the {word of Lunoe 


| (1) Ihave, in a preceding note , obferved thae 
the abrupt manner of Offian partakes much of the 
Mature of the Drama. The opening of this book 
is a confirmation of the juftnefs of this obfervation. 
“Anftead of along detail of circumftances delivered 
| by the poet himfelf , about the defcent of Cath- 
mor from the hill , whereon he fat to behold the 

Battle, he puts the narration in the mouth of Fine 
gal. The relation acquires importance from the 
_charaéter of the {peaker. The concern which Fingal 
shews , when he beholds the zifing of Cathmor, raifes 
our ideas of the valour of that hero to the higheft 
_ pitch. The apoftrophes which are crowded on one 
another , are expreffive of the perturbation of Fin- 
_ gal’s foul, andof his fear for his fon , who was 
| mot amatch for the king of Ireland. The condu& of 
| the poet in removing Fingal from the fight of the 
engagement, is very judicious ; for the king might 
| be induced, from feeing the inequality of the com- 
bat between Fillan and Cathmor , to come to battle 
| himfelf , and fo bring about the cataftrophe of the 
poem prematurely. The remoyal of Fingal affords 


Ty 


— 
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But what should become of thy fame, fon) 
of white-bofomed Clatho >? Turn nor thine: 
eyes from Fingal, daughter of Iniftore. I shall | 
not quench thy early beam; it shines along 
my foul.—But rife , O wood-skirted Mora, 
rife , between the war and me! Why should | 
Fingal behold the firife, left his dark-haired | 
warrior should fall !—Amidft the fong, QO) 
Carri! , pour the found of the trembling harp: 
here are the voices of rocks, and bright tums 
bling of waters. Father of Ofcar lift the {pears 
defend the young in arms. Conceal thy fteps) 
from Fillan’s eyes.—He muft not know that 
E doubt his fteel.— No cloud of mine shall! 
rife, my fon, upon thy foul of fire! 


He funk behind his rock, amidft the found 
of Carril’s fong.—Brightening , in my grow- 


ing foul , 1] took the {pear of Temora( 1). 


room to the poet for introducing thofe affecting 
fcenes which immediately fucceed, and are among. 
the chief beauties of the poem.——They who can” 
deny art to Offian , in condudting the cataftrophe 
of Temora, are certainly more prejudiced againft the 
age he lived in , than is confiftent with good fenfe, 
X cannot finish this note , without obferving the. 
delicacy and propriety of Fingal’s addrefs to Offian, 
By the appellation of the father of Ofcar , he raifes’ 
atonce , in the mind of the hero, all that tender- 
nefs for the fafety of Fillan , which a fituation fo’ 
fimilar to that of his own fon , when he fell, 
was capable to fuggeft. 


(1) The fpear of Temora was that which Ofcat) 
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I faw , along Moi-lena, the wild tumbling 
'of battle , the ftrife of death , in gleaming 


|rows, disjoined and broken round. Fillan is 
|a beam of fire : from wing to wing is his 
| wafteful ‘courfe. The ridges of war melt be- 
| fore him. They are rolled, in {moak, from the 


| fields. 


(1) Now is the coming forth of Cathmor, 


had received, in a prefent’, from Cormac , the 
fon of Attho , king of Ireland. It was of it that Cair- 
Pbar made the pretext for quarrelling with Ofcar 5 
vat the feaft, in the firft book. After the death of 
Ofcar we find it always in the hands of Offian, It 
} as faid, in another poem, that it was preferved , 
| as a relique , at Temora, from the days of Co- 
} nar, the fon of Trenmor , the firlt king of Ire- 


(1) The appearance of Cathmor is magnificent : 
| his unconcerned gait , and the effet which his 
Very voice has upon his flying army , are circum- 
| fiances calculated to raife our ideas of his fuperior 
} merit and valour. Offian is very impartial with 
} regard to his enemies : this however , cannot be 
| faid of other poets of great eminence and unquef 
| tioned merit. Milton , of the firft clafs of poets, 
' is undoubtedly the moft irreprehenfible in this ref- 
pect ; for we always pity or admire his Devil, 
but feldom deteft him, even tho’ he is the arch- 
_ enemy of our fpecies. Mankind generally take fides 
with the unfortunate and daring. It is from this 
 difpofition that many readers , tho’ otherwife good 
_chriftians , have almoft wished fuccefs to Satan , 
| in his defperate and dating voyage from hell, 
through the regions of chaes and night. 


I ij 
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in the armour of kings ! Dark-rolled the: 
eagle’s wing above his helmet of fire. Un= 
concerned are his fteps, as if they were to: 
the chace of Atha. He raifed, at times, his. 
dreadful voice; Erin , abashed , gathered 
round.— Their fouls returned back , like a. 
fiream : they wondered at the fteps of their 
fear : for he rofe , like the beam of the: 
morning on a haunted heath: the traveller 
looks back , with bending eye, onthe field 
of dreadful forms. | 


Sudden , from the rock of Moi-lena, are 
Sul-malla’s trembling fteps. An oak teok the 
{pear from her hand ; half-bent she loofed 
the lance : but then are her eyes on the king, 
from amidft her wandering locks. — No 
friendly ftrife is before thee: no light cons 
tending of bows, as when the youth of Clu- 
ba (1) came forth beneath the eye of Con- 
mor. 


As the rock of Runo,which takes the pafse 
ing clouds for its robe, feems growing , in ga- 
thered darknefs, over the ftreamy heath ; fo 


(1) Clu-ba , winding bay 3; an arm of the fea in 
Tnisehuna , or the weftern coaft of South-Britain. 
Ir was in this bay that Cathmor was wind-bound 
when Sul-maila came, in the difguife of a young 
watrtior , to accompany hit in his voyage to Ire- 
Jand. Conmor , the father of Sul-malla ,-as we learn 
from her foliloquy , at the clofe of the fourth 
book , was dead before the departure of his daughter. 


2 


} 
| 
| 
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Pfeemed the chief of Atha taller, as gathered 
his people round. — As different blafts fy 
Hover the fea , each behind its dark-blue wave, 
fo Cathmor’s words , on every fide , poured 
this warriors forth.—Nor filent on his hill is 
(Fillan ; he mixed his words with his echoing 
ishield. An eagle he feemed , with founding 
wings, calling the wind to his rock , when 
the fees the coming forth of the roes , on 
}Lutha’s (1) rushy field. 


| Now they bent forward in battle : death’s 
jhundred voices rofe ; for the kings, on either 
Hide ,were like fires onthe fouls ofthe people. 
—I bounded along; high rocks and trees rush- 
ed tall between the war and me, — Burl 
heard the noife of fteel, between my clang- 
ing arms. Rifing , gleaming , on the hill, 
I beheld the backward fteps of hofts : their 
backward fteps, on either fide , and wildly- 
ooking eyes. The chiefs were met in dread- 
ful fight; the two blue-shielded kings. Tall 
and dark , thro’ gleams of fteel , are feen 
the ftriving heroes. — I rushed. — My fears 
for Fillan flew , burning acrofs my foul. 


I came ; nor Cathmor fled ; nor yet advanz 


(1) Lutha was the name of a valley in Morven » 
in the days of Offian. There dwelt Tofcar the fon 
of Conloch, the father of Malvina, who, upon 
that account, is eften called che maid of Lutia. 
Lutha fignifies fwift fream. 

I iy 
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ced : he fidelong ftalked along. An icy rock} 
cold , tall he feemed. I called forth all my) | 
fteel. — Silent awhile we ftrode, on eithe 
fide of a rushing ftream : then , fudden turn« 
ing , all at once, we raifed our pointed 
{pears. — We raifed our {pears , but night 
came down. It is dark and filent around ; 
but where the diftant fteps of hofts are founds 
ing over the heath. 


Tcame to the place where Fillan (1) fought. 
Nor voice, nor found is there. A broken hel« 
met lay on earth 5 a buckler cleft in twain, 
Where , Fillan, where art thou , young 
chief of echoing Morven? He heard me 
leaning againft a rock , which bent its grey 
head over the ftream. He heard ; but fullen, 
dark he ftood. At length I faw the chief. 


Why ftandeft thou , robed in darknefs ; 
fon of woody Selma? Bright is thy path, 
my brother ,in this dark-brown field. Long: 
has been thy ftrife in battle. Now the horn) 
of Fingal his heard, Afcend to the cloud of 


(1) The {cenery of the place where Fillan fought, 
and the fituation of that hero , are picturefque and 
affecting. The diltrefs , which fucceeds , is heighten 
ed by Offian’s being ignorant , for fome time , 
‘that his brother was wounded. This kind of fuf- 
pence is frequent in Offian’s poems. The more un" 
expected a thing is , the greater impreffion it makes 
on the mind when it comes, | 
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thy father , to his hill of feafts, In the even 

ing mift he fits , and hears the voice of Car- 
ril’s harp. Carry joy to the aged , young 
breaker of the shields. i 


_ _ Can the vanquished carry joy ? Offian , no 
, Shield is mine. Itlies broken on the field. The 
eagle-wing of my helmet is torn. It is when 
foes fly before them that fathers delight in 
their fons. But their fighs burft forth, in 
fecret, when their young warriors yield.— 
No : Fillan will not behold the king. Why 
should the hero mourn? | 


Son of blue-eyed Clatho, why dof thou 
awake my foul? Wertthou not a burning fire 
before him ; and shall he not rejoice :—Such 
‘fame belonged not to Offian ; yet was the 
king fill a fun to me. He looked on my 
fteps , with joy : shadows never rofe on his 
_face.—Afcend , O Fillan , to Moxa : his 
'feaft is {pread in the folds of mift. 

) 


Offian , give me that broken shield: thefe 
feathers that are rolled in the wind. Place 
them near to Fillan , that lefs of his fame 
may fall. Offian, I begin to fail.—Lay me 
in that hollow rock. Raife no ftone above : 

left one should ask about my fame. I am 
fallen in the firft of my fields; fallen without 
tenown, Let thy woice alone fend joy to 


ly. 
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my flying foul. Why should the feeble know / 
where dwells the lott beam of Clatho (1)?) 


(1) In this , as well asthe former publication, 
I have only admitted into the text compleat poems, 
ot independent epifodes ;-the fragments which re- 
main of the compofitions of Offian , I have chofen — 
to throw, occafionally , into the notes. I shall here 
give a tranflation of a part of a poem concerning — 
the death of Fillan. It is a dialogue between Cla- 
tho the mother, and Bos-mina the filter, of that 
hero, 


CLATHG. 


« Daughter of Fingal , arife: thou light betweets 
thy} locks! Lift thy fair head from reft, foft-glid- 


ing fun-beam of Sclma ! 1 beheld thy arms , on ~ 
thy breaft , white-tofled amidf thy wandering locks: 
when the ruftling breeze of the morning came from / 
the defert of ftreams. Haft thou feen thy fathers, 
Bos-mina , defcending in thy dreams? Arife , daugh- 


2 


ter of Clatho ; dwells there aught of grief in thy 
foul ? 
BOS-MINA. 


a 


A thin form. paffed before me , fading as i 
flew : like the darkening wave of a breeze , along 
a field of grafs, Defcend , from thy wall, O harp, 


= 


and call back the foul of Bos-mina , it has rolled — 
away , like a ftream. I hear thy pleafant found. 
e——I hear thee , O harp , and my yoice shall — 
rife. 
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Is thy {pirit onthe eddying winds , blue- 
eyed king of shields? Joy purfue my hero, 


How often shall ye rush to war, ye dwellers of 
my foul ? Your paths are diftant, kings of men » 
in Erin of blue ftreams. Lift thy wing , thou fouthern 
breeze , from Clono’s darkening heath: f{pread the 
fails of Fingal towards the bays of his land. 


But who is that, in his ftrength , darkening in 
the prefence of war? His arm ftretches to the foe, 
like the beam of the fickly fun ; when his fide is 
crufted with darknefs; and he rolls his difmal courfe 
thro” the sky. Who is ic, but the father of 
» Bos-mina ? Shall he return till danger is paft 2 


Fillan , thou art a beam by his fide 3 beauti- 
ful , but terrible , is thy light. Thy {word is be- 
fore thee, a blue fire of night. When shalt thou 
return to thy roes 3 to the ftreams of thy rushy 
fields ? When shall I behofd thee from Mora , 
while winds ftrew my long locks on mofs! But 
shall a young eagle return from the field where the 
heroes fall! 


CLATHO, 


Soft, as the fong of Loda, is the voice of Sel- 
ma’s maid. Pleafant to the ear of Clatho is the 
name of the breaker of shields. Behold , the king: 
comes from ocean: the shicld of Morven is borne 


5 yj 
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thro’ his folded clouds. The forms of thy ) 
fathers, O Fillan , bend to receive their fon, , 
I behold the {preading of their fire on Mora; 
the blue-rolling of their. mifty wreaths. — 
Joy meet thee my brother.—But we are dark 
and fad. I behold the foe round the aged, and — 
the wafting away of his fame. Thou art left 
alone in the field , grey-haired king of 
Selma. 


I laid him in the hollow rock , atthe roar | 
of the nightly ftream. One red ftar looked 
in on the hero : winds lift , at times , his 
locks. I liftened : no found was heard : for 
the warrior flept.—As lightning ona cloud, 
a thought came rushing over my foul.—My 
eyes rolled in fire : my ftride was in the clang 
of fteel. 


I will find thee , chief of Atha , in the 
gathering of thy thoufands, Why should that_ 
cloud efcape, that quenched our early beam? 
Kindle your meteors, my fathers , to light 
my daring fteps. I will confume in wrath (1) 


by bards. The foe has fled before him , like the 


departure of mift. I hear not the founding 


wings of my cagle ; the rushing forth of the fon 
of Clatho.——Thou art dark , O Fingal ; shall he 
not return? e » » 


(1) Here the fentence is defignedly left unfinished 
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—Should I not return! the king is without 
a fon ,grey-haired amidit his foes. His arm 
is not as in the days of old: his fame grows 
dim in Erin. Let me not behold him from 
high , laid low in his latter field—But can 
I return to the king ? Will he not ask about 
his fon 2 « Thou oughteft to defend young 
Fillan ». — I will meet the foe.— Green 


Inisfail , thy founding tread is pleafant to my 


ear: I rush on thy ridgy hoft, to shun the 


by the poet. The fenfe is, that he was refolyed , 
like a deftroying fire, to confume Cathmor , who 
had killed his beother. In the mid{t of this refo- 
lution , the fituation of Fingal fuggefts irfelf to him y 
in a very ftrong light. He refolves to return to 
affit the king in profecuting the war. Bur then 
his shame for not defending his brother , recurs to 
him. He is determined again to go and find out 
Cathmor. We may confider him, as in the a& 
of advancing towards the enemy , when the horn 
of Fingal founded on Mora, and called back his 
people to his prefence. This foliloquy is natu- 
ral : the refolutions which fo fuddenly follow one 
another , are expreflive of a mind extremely agi- 
tated with forrow and confcious shame; yer the 
behaviour of Offian , in his execution of the com. 
mands of Fingal, is fo irreprehenfible , thar it is 
not eafy to determine where he failed in his duty. 
The truth is, thac when men fail in defigns which 
they ardently wish to accomplish, they naturally 
blame themfelves , as the chicf caufe of their dit 
appointment. The comparifon , with which the poet 
concludes his foliloguy . is very fanciful ; and well 
adapted ro the ideas of thofe , who live in a country » 
where lightning is extremely common. : 
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eyes of Fingal. —I hear the voice of the 
king , on Mora’s mifty top! — He calls his” 
two fons; I come, my father, in my grief. 
—I come like an eagle , which the flame” 
of night met in the defart, and f{poiled of © 


half his wings. 


(1) Diftant, round the king, on Mora; 


the broken ridges of Morvenare rolled. They 
turned their eyes : each darkly bends , on his 
own-ashen {pear.—Silent ftood the king in 
the midft. Thought on thought rolled over 
his foul. As waves ona fecret mountain-lake, 
each with its back of foam. — He looked; 
no fon appeared,with his long-beaming {pear. 
The fighs rofe , crowding, fromhis foul ; but 
he concealed his grief.—Art length I ftood 
beneath an oak. No voice of mine was heard. 
What could I fay to Fingal in his hour of 
woe 2—His words rofe, at length , in the 


(1) This fcene is folemn. The poet always places 
his chief chara&ter amidft obje&s which favour the 
fublime. The face of the country , the night, the 
broken remains of a defeated army , and, above 
all, the attitude and filence of Fingal himfelf, are 
circumftances calculated to imprefs an awful idea 
on the mind, Offian is moft fuccefsful in his night 
defcriptions. Dark images fuited the melancholy 
temper of hismind. His poems were all compofed 
after the active part of his life was over , when he 
was blind , and had furvived all the companions 
of his youth : we therefore find a veil of melane 
choly thrown oyer the whole. 
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midit : the people shrunk backward as he 


{poke (1). 


(1) The abashed behaviour of the army of Fin- 
gal proceeds rather from shaine than fear. The king 
was not ofa tyrannical difpofition : He , as he pro- 
feffes himfelf in the fifth book , never was a dread- 
ful form, in their prefence , darkened into wrath. 


His voice was xo thunder to their ears : his eye 


fent forth no deata. The firlt ages of fociety are 
not the times of arbitrary power. As the wants of 


Mankind are few, they retain their independence. 


It isan advanced ftate of civilization that moulds 
the mind to that fubmiffion to government , of 
which ambitious magiftrates take advantage , and 
raife themfelves into abfolute power. 


It is a vulgar error, that the common Highland- 
ers lived in abject flavery , under their chiefs. 
Their high ideas of , and attachment to , the heads 
of their families , probably, led the unintelligens 
into this miftake. When the honour of the 
tribe was concerned , the commands of the chief 
wete obeyed , without reftriion : but, if indivi- 
duals were oppreffed , they threw themfelves into the 
arms of a neighbouring clan , aflumed a new name , 
and were encouraged and proteéted. The fear of this 
defertion , no doubt ,made the chiefs cautious in 
their governmenr. As their confequence , in the 
eyes of others , was in proportion to the number 
of their peeple , they took care to ayoid every 
thing that tended to diminish it. 


It was but very lately that the authority of the 
laws extended to the Highlands. Before that time 
theclans were governed , in civil affairs , not by the 
verbal commands of the chief, but by what they 
called Clechda , oz the traditiona! precedents of 
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Where is the fon of Selma, he who led 
in war ? I behold not his fteps , among my 
people , returning from the field. Fell the 
young bounding roe , who was fo ftately on 
my hills ?—He fell ;—for ye are filent. The | 
shield of war is broke.—Let his armour be~ 
near to Fingal; and the fword of dark-brown — 
Luno. Iam waked on my hills : with morn-_ 
ing I defcend to war. 


(1) High on Cormul’s rock , an oak flamed 


their anceftors. When differences happened betweemr 
individuals , fome of the oldeft men in the tribe | 
were chofen umpires between the parties , to decide 
according to the Clechda. [he chief interpofed his 
authority , and, invariably Nenforced the decifion. 
In their wars , which were frequent , on account 
of family-feuds , the chief was lefs referved in the 
execution of his authority , and even then he feldom 
extended it to the taking the life of any of his 
tribe. No crime was capital, except murder , and — 
that was very unfrequent in the highlands. No core 
poral punishment, of any kind , was infli&ted. 
The memory of an affront of this fort would re- 
main , for ages ina family , and they would feize 
every opportunity to be revenged , unlefs it came 
immediately from tke hands of the chief himfelf 5 
in that cafe ic was taken, rather asa fatherly core 
reGtion , than a legal punishment for offences. 


(1) This rock of Cormul is often mentioned in 
the preceding part of the poem. It was on it Fins © 
gal and Offian ftood to view the battle. The cuftom 
of retiring from the army, on the night prior to 
their engaging in battle , was uniyerfal among the 


. 


| 
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to the wind. The grey skirts of mift are 
rolled around ; thither {trode the king in his 


wrath. Diftant from the hoft he always lay , 
when battle burnt within his foul. On two 


fpears hung his shield on high ; the gleam- 
ing fign of death ; that shield , which he 
was wontto ftrike, by night , before he rush- 
ed to war.—It was then his warriors knew, 
when the king was to lead in ftrife ; for 
never was this buckler heard, till Fingal’s 
wrath arofe.— Unequal were his fteps on 
high, as he shone in the beam of the oak; 
he was dreadful as the form of the fpirit of 


night , when he cloaths, on hills, his wild 


kings of the Caledonians——Trenmor , the moft 
renowned of the anceftors of Fingal , is mentioned 
as the firft who inftituted this cuftom. Succeeding 
bards attributed it to a hero of a latter period. 
In an old poem , which begins with Mac- 
Archath nan ceud frél this cuftom of retiring from 
the army , before an engagement, is numbered 
among the wife inftitutions of Fergus , the ion of 
Arc ort Arcath , the firft king of Scots. I shall 
here tranflate the paflage 3 in fome other note I 
may , probably , give all that remains of the poem. 
Fergus of the hundred ftreams , fon of Arcath who 
fought of old : thou didft firft retire at night: when 
the foe rolled before thee , in echoing fields. Nor 
bending in reft¥is the king : he gathers barrles in 
his foul. Fly , fon of che ftranger 3 with morn he 
shall rush abroad. When , ot by whom , this poem 
was writ, is uncertain. It has much of the fpirit 
of the ancient compofition of the Scotish bards 5 
and feems to be a clofe imitation of the manner 
of Ollian. 
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geftures with mift , and , iffuing forth , on 
the troubled ocean , mounts the car o 
winds. 


Nor fettled, from the ftorm, is Erin’s fea 


of war ; they glittered , beneath the moon, — 


and, low-humming, ftill rolled on the field. 
—Alone are the fteps of Cathmor , before 
them on the heath ; he hung forward, with 
all his arms , on Morven’s flying hoft. Now 
had he come to the mofly cave, where Fillan 
lay in night. One tree was bent above the” 
ftream , which glittered over the rock.— 
There shone to the moon the broken shield 
of Clatho’s fon ; and near it, on grafs, lay 


hairy-footed Bran (1). He had miffed the chief 


(1) This circumftance , concerning Bran , the fa= 
vourite dog of Fingal, is perhaps , one of the moft 
aficGing paflages in the poem. I remember to have 
met with an old poem , compofed long after the 
time of Offian, wherein a ftory of this fort is very 
happily introduced. In one of the invafions of the 
Danes, Ullin-clundu , a confiderable chief , on the 
weftern coaft of Scotland , was killed in a ren- 
counter with a flying party of the enemy , who 
had landed, at no great diitance, from the place 
of his refidence. The few followers who attended 
him were alfo flain. The young wife of Ullin- 
clundu, who had not heard of his fall , fearing 
the worft , on account of his long delay , alarmed 
the reft of his tribe, who went in fearch of him 
along the shore. They did not find him; and the 
beautiful widow became difcorfolate. At length he 
was difcovered, by means of his dog , who fat 
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on Mora, and fearched him along the wind. 
He thought that the blue-eyed hunter flepr ; 
he lay upon his shield. No blaft came over 
the heath , unknown to bounding Bran, 


Cathmor faw the white-breafted dog ; he 
faw the broken shield. Darknefs is blown 
back on his foul ; he remembers the falling 
| away of the people. They come, a ftream; 
are rolled away ; another race fucceeds.— 
« But fome mark the fields , as they pats, 
with their own mighty names. The heath , 
thro’ dark-brown years , is theirs ; fome blue 
ftream , winds to their fame. — Of thefe 

be the chief of Atha, when he lays him down 


on a rock befide the body , for fome days. 
The poem is not juft now in my hands -; other- 
wife its poetical merit might induce me to prefent 
the reader with a tranflation of it. The ftanza con- 
cerning the dog, whofe name was Du-chos , or 
Blackfoot , is very defcriptive. 


ee Dark-fided Du-chos ! feet of wind ! cold is 
thy feat on rocks. He ( the dog ) fees the roe ; his 
ears are high 3; and half he bounds away. He looks 
around ; but Ullin fleeps 3 he droops again his head. 
_The winds come paft ; dark Du-chos thinks , that 
Ullin’s voice is there. But {till he beholds him f- 
ent , laid amidft the waving heath. Dark-fided 
Du-chos , his yoice no. more shall fend thee over 
the heath »! 
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on earth. Often may the vaice of future time 7 
meet Cathmor in the air : when he ftrides; 
from wind to wind, or folds himfelf in the 


wing of a ftorm ». 


Green Erin gathered round the king , to» 
hear the voice of his power. Their joyful faces | 
bend , unequal, forward, in the light of the) 
oak. They who were terrible, were remo=_ 
ved : Lubar (1) winds again in their hoft, | 
Cathmor was that beam from heaven , which’ 
shone when his people were dark. He was. 
honoured in the midft. Their fouls rofe trem=_ 
bling around. The king alone no gladnef§ 
shewed; no ftranger he to war! 4 


Why is the king fo fad, {aid Malthos eagles 


(1) In order to illuftrate this paflage , it is pros 
per to lay before the reader the fcene of the two pres 
ceding battles. Between the hills of Mora and Lona) 
lay the plain of Moi-lena , thro’ which ran the} 
river Lubar. The firft battle , wherein Gaul , the fon 
of Morni, commanded on the Caledonian fide, was 
fought on the banks of Lubar. As there was little 
advantage obtained, on either fide , the armies, 
after the battle, retained their former pofitions. 


In the fecond battle , wherein Fillan commanded , — 
the Irish, after the fall of Foldath , were driven 
up the hill of Lona ; but, upon the coming of 
Cathmor to their aid ,. they regained their former 
fituation ,and drove back the Caledonians , in theit | 
turn ; fo that Lubar winded again in their hoft. 
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eyed >—Remains there a foe at Lubar? Lives 
here among them, who can lift the {pear ? 
Not fo peaceful was thy father , Borbar-du- 
thul (1) , fovereign of ie His rage was 
a fire that always burned : his joy over fallen 
foes was great.—Three days feafted the grey- 
haired hero, when he heard that Calmar fell: 
Calmar, who aided the race of Ullin, from 
Lara of the ftreams. — Often did he feel, 
with his hands , the fteel which , they faid, 
had pierced his foe. He felt it with his hands, 
for Borbar-duthul’s eyes had failed.—Yet was 
the king a fun to his friends; a gale to lift 
their branches round. Joy was around him in 
his halls: he loved the fons of Bolga. His 
Mame remains in Atha , like the awful mes 
mory of ghofts, whofe prefence was terrible, 
but they blew the ftorm away.—Now let the 


- (1) Borbar-duthul , the father of Cathmor , was 
the brother of that Colc-ulla, who is faid , in the 
beginning of the fourth book , to have rebelled 
fagainft Cormac king of Ireland. Borbar-duthul feems 
ito have retained all the prejudice of his family 
‘lagainft the fucceffion of the pofterity of Conar , on 
ithe Irish throne. From this short epifode we learn 
Hfome faQs which tend to throw light on the hif- 
‘tory of the times, It appears, thar , when Swaran 
invaded Ireland , he was enly oppofed by the Caél, 
who pofleffed Ulfter, and the north of that ifland. 
'Calmar , the fon of Matha, whofe gallant beha- 
‘viour and death are related in the third book of 
‘Fingal , was the only chief of the race of the Fir- 
bolg , that joined the Caél, or Irish Caledonjans , 
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voices (1) of Erin raife the foul of the king; 
he that shone when war was dark , and laid 
the mighty low.— Fonar, from that grey= 
browed rock , pour the tale of other times: 
pour it on wide-skirted Erin, as it fettles. 
round. 


To me,faid Cathmoz,no fong shall rife :nor. 
Fonar fit on the rock of Lubar. The mighty 
there are laid low. Difturb not their rushing 
ghofts, Far, Malthos , far remove the found 
of Erin’s fong. I rejoice not over the foe, 
when he ceafes to lift the fpear. With morn- 
ing we pour our ftrenght abroad. Fingal is 
wakened on his echoing hill, 


Like waves , blown back by fudden winds, 
Erin retired , at the voice of the king. Deep- 
rolled into the field of night, they {prea 
their humming tribes. Beneath his own tree, 
at intervals , each (2) bard fat down with his 


during the invafion of Swaran. The indecent joy , 
which Borbar-duthul expreffed , upon the death of 
Calmar , is well fuited with that fpitit of revenge, 
which fubfifted , univerfally , in every country where 
the feudal fyftem was eftablished. It would ap- 
pear that fome perfon had carried to Borbar-duthu. 
that weapon , with which, it was pretended , Calmai 
had been killed. 


(1) The voices of Erin , a poctical expreffion fos 
the bards of Ireland. 


(z) Not ouly the kings, but every petty chief, 
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: harp. They raifed the fong , and touched 
the ftring : each to the chief he loved.— 


had their bards attending them , in the field, in 
the days of Offian ; and thefe bards , in propore 
tion to the power of the chiefs, who retained them, 
had a number of inferior bards in their train Upon 
folemn occafions , all the batds , in the army, 
would join in one chorus; either when they cele- 
_ brated their victories , or lamented the death of a 
_ perfon , worthy and renowned , flain in the wat. 

The words were of the compofition of the arch- 
_ bard , retained by the king himfelf, who generally 
. attained ro that high office on account of his fu- 

perior genius for poetry. As the perfons of the bards 
| were facred , and the emoluments of their office 

confiderable, the order. in fucceeding times , be- 

came very numerous and infolent. It would appear, 
. thar, after the introdudtion of Chriftianity , fome 
) ferved in the double capacity of bards and clergy- 
men. It was, from this circumftance , that they 
had the name of Chilére , which is, probably , de- 
sived from the latin Clericus. The Chlere , be their 
/ name derived from what it will , became , at 
lait , a public nuifance ; for , taking advantage of 

their facred charafler, they went about, in greac 
- bodies , and lived , at difcretion ,in the houfes of 
the chiefs; till another party , of the fame order, 
 droye them away by mere dint of fatire. Some of 
_ the indelicate difputes of thefe worthy poetical com- 
_ batants are handed down , by tradition , and shew 
how much the bards, at laft , abufed the privileges , 
which the admiration of their countrymen had 
conferred on the order. It was this infolent bee 
haviour that induced the chiefs to retrench their 
number ,and totake away thofe privileges which they 

ere no longer worthy to enjoy. Their indolence , 
 gnd difpofition to lampoon » extinguished all the 


. 
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Before a burning oak Sul-malla touched, at: 
times , the harp. She touched the harp, 
and heard , between , the breezes in her hair, 
—In darknefs near, lay the king of Atha, | 
beneath an aged tree. The beam of the oak. 
was turned from him; he {aw the maid , but 
was not feen. His foul poured forth , in fe- 
cret , when he beheld her tearful eye. —. 
But battle is before thee , fon of Borbar-=' 
duthul. | 


Amidft the harp , at intervals , she liften- 
ed whether the warriors flept. Her foul was 
up ; she longed, in fecret, to pour her own 
fad fong. — The field is filent. On their 
wings , the blafts of night retire. The bards 
had ceafed ; and meteors came 3 red-wind- 
ing with their ghofts—The sky grew dark : 
the forms of the dead were blended with’ 
the clouds. But heedlefs bends the daughter 
of Conmor , over the decaying flame. Thou 
wert alone in her foul , car-borne chief of 
Atha. She raifed the voice of the fong, and 
touched the harp between. | 


(1) Clun-galo came ; she miffed the maids: 


poetical fervour , which diftinguished their prede 
ceffors , and makes us the lefs regret the extinction 
of the order. 1 


(1) Clun-galo , white knee , the wife of Conmor,| 
king of Inis-huna , and the mother of Sul-mall 
— Where 
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—Where art thou, beam of light > Hunters, 
from the mofly rock, faw you the blue~ 
eyed fair? — Are her fteps on grafly Lu- 
mon ; near the bed of roes? — Ah me! £ 
behold her bow in the hall. Where art thou, 
beam of light? 


(1) Ceafe, love of Conmor, ceafe; I hear 
thee not on the ridgy heath. My eye is turn- 
ed to the king , whofe path is terrible in 
war. He for whom my foul is up , in the 
feafon of my reft. — Deep-bofomed in war 
he ftands , he beholds me not from his 
cloud.— Why, fun of Sul-malla , doft thou 
not look forth? I dwell in darknefs here ; 

wide over me flies the shadowy mift, Filled 
with dew are my locks : look thou from 


thy cloud , O fun of Sul-malla’s foul. — 


' 
° . e ° ° s e ° ° e e e s 


She is here reprefented, as miffing her daughter 5 
after she had fled with Cathmor. This fong is very 
beautiful in the original. The expreffive cadences 
‘of the meafure are inimitably fuited to the ficuatiog 
of the mind of Sul-malla. 


(1) Sul-malla replies to the fuppofed queftions of 
ther mother. Towards the middle of this paragraph 
she calls Cathmor the fun of her foul , and conti« 
nues the metaphor throughout. Thofe. who deliver 
this fong down by tradition , fay that there is 2 
part of the original loft. This book ends , we 
‘may (uppofe , about the middle of the third night, 
fiom the opening of the poem. 
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AN 
EPIC POEM. 
BiOvO ES EV BN, 


ARGUMENT to Boox VII. 


Lihis book begins , about the middle of the 
third night from the opening of the poem. | 
The poet defcribes a kind of mift, which 
rofe, by night, from the lake of Lego, and 
was the ufual refidence of the fouls of the 
dead , during the iaterval between their 
deceafe and the funeral foag. The appear- 
ance of the ghoft of Fillan above the 
cave where his body lay. His voice comes 

* to Fingal, on the rock of Cormul. The 
king firikes the shield of Trenmor , which 
was an infallible fign of his appearing in 
arms himfelf. The extraordinary effect of 
the found of the shield. Sul-malla, ftarte 

“ing from fleep, awakes Cathmor. Their 
affecting difcourfe. She infifts with him, 
to fue for peace ; he refolves to continue 
the war. He directs her to retire to the 
neighbouring valley of Lona, which was 
the refidence of an old Druid, until the 
battle of the next day should be over. He 
awakes his army with the found of his 
shield» The shield defcribed. Fonar, the 
bard , at the defire of Cathmor , relates the 
firft fettlement of the Firbolg in Ireland ,_ 
ynder their leader Larthon, Morning comes. 
Sul-malla retires to the valley of Lona, Ai | 
Lyric fong concludes the book, ; 


IT EMOR A; 
AN 

EPIC POEM. 

BOOK SEVENTH. 


(1) FROM the wood-skirted waters of Lego, 
afcend , at times, grey-bofomed mifts, when © 
the gates of the welt are clofed on the fun’s 


(1) No poet departs lefs from his fubje& than 
Offian. No far-fetched ornaments are introduced 5 
the epifodes rife from, and are indeed effential to , 
the itory of the poem. Even his lyric fongs , where 
he moft indulges the extravagance of fancy , natu- 
rally {pring from his fubject. Their propriety and 
connection with the reft of the poem, shew thar 
the Celtic bard was guided by judgment, amidft 
the wildeft flights of imagination. It is a common 
fuppofition among mankind, that a genius for 
poetry and found fenfe feldom center in the fame 
perfon. The obfervation is far from being juit; for 
true genius and judgment muft be infeparable. The 
wild Hights of fancy , without the guidance of judg- 
ment, are, as Horace obferves, like the dreams 
of a fick man, irkfome and confufed. Fools can 
Never write good poems. A warm imagination , ic 
is true » domineers over 2 common portion of fenie; 
and hence it is that fo few have fucceeded in the 
_ poctical way. But when an uncommon ftrength of 
judgment , and a glowing fancy, are properly tems 
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eagle-eye. Wide , over Lara’s ftream , is 
poured the vapour dark and deep: the moon, 


pered together , they, and they only, produce 
genuine poetry. 


The prefent book is not the leaft interefting: 
part of Temora. The awful images, with which 
iz opens, are calculated to prepare the mind for 
the folemn fcenes which are to follow. Offian, 
always , throws an air of confequence on every 
circumftance which relates to Fingal. The very 
found of his shield produces extraordinary effe&s 5 
and thefe are heightened, one above avon a 
fn a beautiful climax. The diftrefs of Sul-mat!la , 
ar het conference with Cathmor , are very afiect- 

Li pne defcription of his shield is a curious piece 
of antiquity ; ; and is a proof of the early know- 
ledge of navigation among the inhabitants of Bri- 
tain and Tecan Offian, in short, throughout 
this book, is often fublime , and always pathetic. 


Lego , fo often mentioned by Offian, was a 
lake, in Connaught, in which the river Lata 
emptied itfelf, On the banks of this lake dwelt 
Branno, the father-in-law of Offian, whom the 
poet often vifited before and after the death of 
Eyvir-allin. This ciccumftance, perhaps , occafioned 
the partiality, with which he always mentions Leigo 
and Lara ; and accounts for his drawing fo many of — 
his images from them, The fignification of Leigo , 
is, the lake of diféafe, probably fo called, on 
account of the moraffes which furrounded it, 


As the mift, which rofe from the lake of Leigos § 
occafioned difeafes and death, the bards feigned , 


as here, that ict was the refidence of the gh ofts off 
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like a dim shield , is fwimming thro’ its folds. 
With this, clothe the fpirits of old their fud- 
den geftures on the wind , when they ftride, 
from blaft to blaft, along the dusky face of 
the night. Often , blended with the gale , to 
fome warrior’s grave, they roll the mift, a 
grey dwelling to his ghoft, until the fongs 
arife. 

A found came from the defart 5 the rushing 
courfe of Conar in winds. He poured his 
deep mift on Fillan, at blue-winding Lubar. 
—Dark and mournful fat the ghoft, bending 
in his grey ridge of f{moak. The blaft, at 
times, rolled him together: but the lovely form 
returned again, It returned with flow-bend- 
ing eyes : and dark winding of locks of 
milt. 


the deceafed, duting the interval between theic 
death and the pronouncing of the funeral elegy 
over their rombs 3 for it was net allowable, withour 
that ceremony was performed, for the fpirits of 
the dead to mix with their anceitors; ia cheir 
airy hails, Yc was the bufinefs of the fpitic of the 
neareft relation to the deceafed , to take the mift 
of Lego, and pour it ever the grave. We find 
here Conar, the fon of Trenmor, the firft king 
of Ireland, according to Odian, performing this 
office for Fillan, as it was.in the caufe of the family 
of Conar , that that hero was killed. The defcrip- 
tion of the appearance of the ghoft is pi&turefque 
and folemn, impofing a {till attention to the fpeech 
that follows it, which, with great prepriety , is 
short and awful, 
K iy 
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It is (1) dark. The fleeping hoft were full, 
in the skirts of night. The flame decayed, 
on the hill of Fingal ; the king lay lonely 
on his shield. His eyes were half-clofed in 
fleep ; the voice of Fillan came. « Sleeps the 
- husband of Clatho ? Dwells the father of the 
fallen in reft ? Am I forgot in the folds of 
darknefs ; lonely in the feafon of dreams? » 


(1j It has been obferved , that Offian takes great 
delight in defcribing night-fcenes. This, in fome 
meafure , is to be attributed to his melancholy 
difpofition , which delighted to dwell upon folemn 
objeétss Even other poets, of a lefs ferious turn 
than Ojfian , have beft fucceeded in defcriptions of 
this forte Solemn fcenes make the moft lafting 
imprefiions on the imagination 3 gay and light 
objects only touch the furface of the foul, and 
vanish, The human mind is naturally ferious : 
Jeviry and chearfulnefs may be amiable, but they 
are too often the caracteriltics of weaknefs of judg- 
ment, and a deplorable shallownefs of foul..— 
The night-delcriptions of Offian were in high repute 
among fucceeding bards. One of them delivered a 
fentiment , in a diftich , more favourable to his tafte 
for poetry , than to his gallantry towards the ladies, 
I shall here give a tranflation of it. 


«: More pleafant to me is the night of Conas 
dark-ftreaming from Offian’s harp 3 more pleafant 
it is to me, than a whire-bofomed dweller between 
my arms 3 than a fair-handed daughter of heroes, in 
the hour of reft. » 


Tho’ tradition is not very fatisfa&ory concerning 
the hiftory of this poet, it has taken care to in- 
form us, that he was very old when he wrote the di- 
ftich. He lived (in what age is uncertain) in one 
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Why art thou in the midft of my dreams ? 
faid Fingal , as , fudden , he rofe. Can FE 
forget thee, my fon, or thy path of fire in 
the field? Not fuch, on the foul of the king, 
come the deeds of the mighty in arms. They 
are not there a beam of lightening , which 
is feen, and is then no more. — I remember 
thee ,O Fillan, and my wrath begins to 
rife. 


The king took his deathful fpear , and 
ftruck the deeply-founding shield : his shield 
(1) that hung high in night, the difmal fign 


bie 


of the weftern ifles, and his name was Turloch 
Ciabh-glas, or Turloch of the grey locks. 


(1) Succeeding bards have recorded many fables , 
concerning this wonderful shield. They fay, that 
Fingal, in one of his expeditions into Scandinavia, 
met, in one of the Iflands of Jureland, with 
Luno , a celebrated magician. This Luno was the 
Vulcan of the north, and had made compleat 
fuits of armour for many of the heroes of Scan- 
dinavia. One difagreeable circumftance was, that 
every perfon who wanted to employ Luno to make 
armour for him, was obliged to overcome him, 
at his own magic att. — Fingal, unskilled in fpells 
or enchantments, efte&ted with dint of prowefs, 
what others failed in , with all their fupernatural 
art. When Luno demanded a trial of skill from 
Fingal, the king drew his fword, cut off the skirts 
of the magician’s robe, and obliged him, bare as 
he was , to fly before him. Fingal purfued , but Luno, 
coming to the fea, by his magic art , walked upon 
the wayes. Fingal purfued him in his ship, and, 
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of war ! — Ghofts fled on every fide , and 
trolled their gathered forms on the wind.— 
Thrice from the winding vale arofe the voices 
of death. The harps ( r ) of the bards , uns 
touched , found mournful over the hill. 


He ftruck again the shield : battles rofe in 
-the dreams of his hoft. The wide-tumbling 
firife is gleaming over their fouls. Blue- 
shielded kings defcend to war. Backward- 
looking armies fly ; and mighty deeds are- 
half-hid , in the bright gleams of fteel. | 


after a chace of ten days, came up with him, in the 
ifle of Sky, and obliged him to erce& a furnace, 


and make him this shield, and his famous fword g | 


poetically called, che fon of Luno. — Such are the 


ftrange fictions which the modern Scotch and lish © 


bards haye formed on the original of Odian. 


'(4) It was the opinion of the times, that, on 
the niglr preceding the death of a perfon worthy 
and renowned , the harps of thofe bards, who were 
retained by his family , emitted melancholy founds. 
This was attributed , to ufe Oflian’s expreflion, to” 
the light touch of ghofis ; who were fuppofed to have) 
a fore knowledge of events. The fame opinion pre= 
yailed long in the north, and the particular found 


was called , the warning voice of the dead. The voice 


of deaths, mentioned in the preceding fentence , was 
_ of a different kind. Each perfon was fuppofed to 


have an attendant fpirit, who affumed his form) 


and voice, on the night preceding his death, and 
appeared, to fome, in the attitude, in which the 


petfon was to die. The voices OF DEATH were the | 


forcboding shticks of thofe fpitits, 


Toy, 


: 
: 
| 
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But when the third found arofe ; deer 
ftarted from the clefts of their rocks. The 
{creams of fowl are heard , in the defart, as 
each flew , frighted, on his blaft.—The fons 
of Albion half-rofe , and haif-affumed. their 
{pears.—But filence rolled back on the hoft : 
they knew the shield of the king. Sleep 
returned to their eyes : the field was dark 
and full. 


(1) No fleep was thine in darknefs, blue- 
eyed daughter ef Conmor ! Sul-malla heard 


{1) A bard , feveral ages more modern than Offian, 
was fo fenfible of the beauty of this paflage , as to 
give a clofe imitation of it , in a poem, concerning 


’ the great actions of Keneth Mac-Alpin , king of Scot- 


land , againft the Pitts. As the poem is long , Lshall 
only give here the ftory of it, with a tranflation of 
that pardgraph , which bears the neateft refemblance 
to the patlage of Temora juft now before me- 
When Keneth was makiog preparations for that war , 
which terminated in the fubverfion of the Piéish 
kingdom, Flathal, his fifter, had demanded per- 
miffion from him, of attending him in rhe expe- 
dition ; in order to have a share in tevenging the 
death of her father Alpin , who had been barbaroufly 
murdered by the Piéts. The king, tho” he, perhaps , 
approved of the gallant difpofition of his fifter, re- 
fufed , on account of her fex, to grant her requeft. 
The heroine , however , dreffed herfelf in the habit 
of a young warrior 3 and , in that difguife , attended 
the army , and performed many gallant exploitse 
@n the night preceding the final overthrow of the 
Piss, Keneth, as was the cuftom among the kings 
of Scots, reticed to a hill, without the verge of the, 
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the dreadful shield , and rofe, amidft the | 
night.—Her fteps are towards the king of | 
Atha.—Can danger shake his daring foul ! 
In doubt, she ftands, with bending eyes. Hea~ 
ven burns with all its ftars. 


Again the shield refounds! — She rushed. 
—She ftopt. — Her voice half-rofe., It failed. 


camp , to meditate on the difpofitions he was to 
make in the approaching battle. Flathal , who was 
anxious about the fafety of her brother, went, pti- 
vately, to the top of an adjoining rock , and kept 
watch there to prevent his being furprized by the 
enemy. —— Keneth fell afleep, in his arms; and 
Flathal obferved a body of the Pid&s furrounding 
the hill, whereon the king lay. ——- The fequel of 
the ftory may be gathered from the words of the 
bard, 


» Her eyes, like ftars, roll over the plain. She 
trembled for Alpin’s race. She faw the gleaming foe. 
Her fteps arofe: she flopt. —- « Why should he 
know of Flathal ? he the king of men ! — But hark! 
the found is high. —— Ic is but the wind of night , 
Jone-whifiling in my locks: — I hear the echoing 
shields ! 2» ——Her fpear fell from her hand. The 
lofty rock refounds. —— He rofe, a gathered cloud. 


» Who wakes Conad of Albion, in the midft of 
his fecret hill? I heard the foft voice of Flathal. 
Why , maid, doft thou shine in war? The daughters 
roll their blue eyes, by the ftteams. No field of 
blood is theirs. 


» Alpin of Albion was mine, the father of Fla- 
thal of harps, He is low, mighty Conad, and my 
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—She faw him , amidft his arms, that gleam- 
ed to heaven’s fire. She faw him dim in his 
locks , that rofe to nightly wind.— Away , 
for fear , she turned her fteps. —«Why should 
the king of Erin awake ? Thou art not a 
dream to his reft, daughter of Inis-huna. » 


More dreadful rung the shield. Sul-malla 
ftarts, Her helmet falls. Loud-echoed Lubar’s 
rock , as over it rolled the fteel. — Burfting 


from the dreams of night , Cathmor half-rofe, 


beneath his tree. He faw the form of the 
maid, above him , on the rock. A red ftar, 


with twinkling beam , looked down thro, 


her floating hair. 
(1) Who comes thro’ night to Cathmor, in 


foul is fire. Could Flathal, by the fecret ftream 5 
behold the blood of her foes ? Iam a young eagle , 
on Dura, king of Drumalbin of winds. » —— 


In the fequel of the piece , the bard does not imi- 
tate Offian , and his poem is fo much the worfe for 
ite — Keneth, with his fifter’s affiftance , forced his 
way thro’ the advanced partics of the enemy, and 
rejoined his own army. The bard has given a cata- 
logue of the Scotch tribes , as they marched to bate 
tle ; but, as he did not live near the time of Keneth, 
his accounts are to be little depended on 


(1) The rapid manner of Offian does not often 
allow him to mark the f{peeches with the names of 
ithe perfons who fpeak them. To prevent the obfcu- 
rity , which this might occafion, I have, fometimes y 
ufed the freedom to do it in the tranflation, In the 
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the dark feafon of his dreams 2? Bring’ft thot i 
ought of war? Who art thou, fon hs nighr2| 
~Stand’ft ‘thou before: me , a form of they 
times of old 2 A voice from the fold of a: 
cloud, to warn me of Erin’s danger ? 


Nor traveller of night am I , nor voice} 
from folded cloud : but I warn Thee of the 
danger of Erin. Doft thou hear that found 2} 
Gc is not the feeble , king of Atha , that rolls! 


his figns on night. 


Let the warrior roll his figns ; to Cath 
mor they are the found of harps. My joy is 
great, voice of night, and burns over all my} 
thoughts. This is the mufic of kings , on lones) 
ly hills, by night 5; when they light their} 
daring fouls ; the fons of mighty deeds ! The) 
feeble dwell alone in the valley of the breeze> 
where mifts lift their morning skirts , from} 
the blue-winding ftreams. 


Not feeble , thou leader of heroes , were | 
they , the fathers of my race. They dwell in | 
the darkne(fs of battle; in their diftant lands. | 
Yer delights not my foul, in the figns of | 
death! — He, (1) who tibet spore comes | 


forth : Awake the bard of peace! 


prefent dialogue between Cathmor and Sul-malla g | 
the fpeeches are fo much marked with the charac« 

ters of the {peakers , that no interpolation is necef*’ 
fary to diftinguish them from one another. 4 


(1) Fingal is faid to haye never been overcome in 
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Like a rock with its trickling waters , 
ftood Cathmor in his tears. Her voice came , 
a breeze , on his foul , and waked the me- 
mory of her land; where she dwelt by her 
peaceful ftreams , before he came to the war 
_of Conmor. 


a“ 


Daughter of ftrangers, he faid , ( she trem- 
bling turned away) long have I marked in 
her armour , the young pine of Inis-huna. 
~—But my foul, I faid, is foided in a ftorm. 
Why should that beam arife, till my fleps 
return in peace ? Have I been pale in thy 
'prefence , when thou bidft me to fear the 

king > — The time of danger, O maid, is 
the feafon of my foul ; for then it fwells, 
a mighty ftream , and rolls me on the foe. 


ie 


Beneath the mofs-covered rock of Lona; 
near his own winding ftream ; grey in his 
locks of age, dwells Clonmal (1) king of 


battle. From this proceeded that title of honour which 

is always beftowed on him in tradition , Fion-ghal 
na bua’, FrxcaL oF victorizs. In a poem, juft 

now in my hands, which celebrates fome of the 

great actions of Arthur the famous British hero, 
that appellation is often beftowed on him. —— The 
_ poem , from the phrafeology , appears to be ancient; 
and is, perhaps, tho’ that is not mentioned, a 
tranflatien from the Welsh language. 


— 


(1) Claon-mal, crooked eye-brow. From the 
actired life of this perfon, it appears, that he was 
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harps. Above him is his echoing oak, and 


the dun bounding of roes. The noife (1 )! 
of our ftrife reaches his ear, as he bends in) 


the thoughts of years. There let thy reftbe , 
Sul-malla , until our battle ceafe. Until I 
return , in my arms, from the skirts of the 
evening mift that rifes, on Lona, round the 
dwelling of my love. 


A light fell on the foul of the maid ; it 
rofe kindled before the king. She turned her 
face to Cathmor; her locksare ftruggling with 
winds, Sooner (2) shall the eagle of heaven 


of the order of the Druids ; which fuppofition is nots 
at all, invalidated by the appellation of king of harps, 


here beftowed on him 3 for all agree that the bards — 


were of the number of the Druids originally. 


(1) By this circumftance , the poet infinuates 5 
that the valley of Lona was very near the field of 
battle. In this indire& manner of nartation , con- 
fits the great difference between poetical and hiftoe 
tical narration. 


(2) In after ages, the allufions of the bards, to 
patticular paflages of the works of Offian , were very 
numerous. I have met with a poem , which was writ 
three centuries ago, in which the bard recommends , 
to a lady of his own times, the behaviour of Sul- 
malla , in this place. The poem has little to recom- 
mend it, excepting the pafflage , of which I am to 
give a tranflation here. The bards, when they allue 
ded to the works of Offian, feem to have caught 


fome portion of his fire: upon other occafions » 
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e torn, from the ftream of his roaring wind, 
vhen he fees the dun prey , before him, the 


roung fons of the bounding roe, than thou, 


Cathmor, be turned from the ftrife of re~ 


heir compoGtions are little more thana group of 
pithets reduced into meafure. Only their poems, 
pon martial fubjects , fall under this cenfure. Theit 
ove forinets , and paltoral verfes, are far from want- 
ag their beauties; but a great deal of thefe depend 
pon a cettain curiofa felicitas of expreffion in the 
tiginal ; fo that they would appear greatly to their 
ifadvantage in anothet language. What the modern 
ards are moft infupportable in, are their naufeous 
anegyrics upon their patrons. We fee, in them, a 
etty tyrant, whofe name was never heard , beyond 
ae contracted limits of his own valley, {talking forth 
1 all the trappings ofa finished hero. From their 
‘equent allufions , however, to the entertainments 
hich he gave , and the ftrength of his cups , we may 
afily guefs from whence proceeded the praife of an 
ydolent and effeminate race of men: for the bards , 
om the great court paid , originally , to theit order, 
ecame , at laft, the moft flagitious and difpirited 
all mortals. Theic compofitions , therefore, on this 
de of a certain period, are dull and trivial to the 
heft degree. By lavishing their praifes upon un- 
Orthy objeés, their panegyricks became common 
d little regarded ; they were thruft out of the houfes 
the chiefs, and wandered about, from tribe to 
ibe , in the double capacity of poet and harper. 
alled with this ufage, they betook themfelvesto 
utire and lampoon, fo that the compofitions of the 
ards , for more than acentury back, are almoft 
lrogether of the farcaftical kind. In this they fucceed- 
well ; for as there is no language more copious 
gan the Galic, fo there is fcarcely any equally adapte 
d.to thofe quaint turns of expreffion which belongs 
i 


. \ 
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nown.—Soon may I fee thee, warrior , fron 
the skirts of the evening mift, when it § 
rolled around me, on Lona of the ftreamij 
While yet thou art diftant far, ftrike , Cath} 
mor, ftrike the shield, that joy may retu 
to my darkned foul , as I lean on the moflff 
rock. But if thou should fall—I am in the lan} 
of ftrangers ;—O fend thy voice , from th 
cloud, to the maid of Inis-huna. : 


Young branch of green-headed Lumonh 
why doft thou shake in the ftorm? Often bil 


Cathmor returned, from darkly-rolling wargh 


‘The darts of death are but hail to me; the@l 


to fatire. —'Tho’ the chiefs diftegarded the langh 
poons of the bards, the vulgar , out of mere fear 
received them into their habitations, entertain 
them , as well as their circumftances would allay 
and kept exifting, for fome years, an order , whiel] 
by their own mifmanagemient, had defervedly fal 
len into contempt. 


To return to the old poem, which gave occafiel 
to this nore. Ic is an addrefs to the wife of a chiewe 
upon the departure of her hufband to war, 
paffage, which alludes to Sul-malla, is this: 


e Why art theu mournful on rocks 3 or life 
thine eyes on waves? His ship has bounded towat 
battle. His joy is in the murmur of fields. Look 
the beams of old, to the virgins of Offian of harpy 
Sul-malla keeps not her eagle, from the field 
blood. She would not tear her eagle, from the foun# 
ing courfe of renown.» , 
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ave often bounded from my shield. I have 
fen brightned from battle, like a meteor 
joma ftormy cloud. Return nor, fair beam, 
om thy vale, when the roar of battle grows. 
Bhen might the foe efcape , as from my 
athers of old, 


| They told to Son-mor (1) , of Clunar (2), 
ain by Cormac the giver of shells. Three 
Bays darkned Son-mor, over his brother’s 
hil. — His fpoufe beheld the filent king , 
d forefaw his fteps to war. She prepared 
he bow, in fecret, to attend her blue-shielded 
lero. To her dwelt darknefs, at Atha, when 
ae warrior moved to his fields) — From 
heir hundred ftreams, by night, poured 
lown the fons of Alnecma. They had heard 
he shield of the king , and their rage arofe. 
inclanging arms, they moved along , towards 


| (1) Sén-mor, tall handfome man. He was the fa- 
ner of Borbar-duthul, chief of Atha, and grand- 
@ther to Cathmor himfelf. The propriety of this 
ifod2 is evident. But, tho’ ic appears here to be 
Inly introduced as an example to Sul-malla; the 
Oet probably had another defign in view, which 
as further to illuftrate the antiquity of the quarrel 
letween the Firbolg and Caél, 


{2) Cluan-er, man of the field. This chief was 
filled in battle by Cormac Mac-Conatr, king of 
feland , the father of Rofcrana, the fir wife of 
fingal, The ftory is alluded to in other pocms. 
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Ullin the land of groves. Son- mor ftruc} 
his shield , at times , the leader of the war. 


Far behind followed Sul-allin (1), over thf 
ftreamy hills. She wasalight on the mountaing 
when they croffed the vale below. Her ftepp 
were ftately on the vale , when they rofe o 
the mofly hill. — She feared to approach th 
king, who left her in Atha of hinds. Br 
when the roar of battle rofe; when hoft wi 
rolled on hoft; when Son- mor burnt, lik) 
the fire of heaven in clouds , with her {preacf 
ing hair came Sul-allin ; for she tremble! 
for her king. — He ftopt the rushing ftrif 
to fave the love of heroes. — The foe fle 
by night; Clunar flept without his blood# 
the blood which ought to be poured upog 
the warrior’s tomb. | 


Nor rofe the rage of Son-mor, but his day 
were dark and flow. Sul-allin wandered , bf 
her grey ftreams, with her tearful eyes. Ofteg 
did she look , on the hero, when he wae 
folded in his thoughts. But she shrunk fron} 
his eyes, and turned her lone fteps away. =f 
Battles rofe, like a tempeft, and drove th 
mift from his foul. He beheld, with joy , hej 
fteps in the hall, and the white rifing of hef 
hands on the harp. | 


(1) Suil-alluin, beautiful eye , the wife of Son-mot 
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(1) In his arms ftrode the chief of Atha, to 
vhere his shield hung, high, in night : high 
m amoffy bough , over Lubar’s ftreamy 
oar. Seven bofles rofe on the shield; the 
Weven voices of the king, which his warriors 

eceived , from the wind, and marked oyer 
Hl their tribes. 


On each bofs is placed a ftar of night ; 
Zanmathon with beams unshorn; Col-derna 


(1) The poet returns to his fubje&. The defcrip- 
ion of the shield of Cathmor is valuable , on ac- 
unt of the light ic throws on the progrefs of arts in 
nofe early times. Thofe who draw their ideas of 
2Mote antiquity from theit obferyations on the man- 
ers of modern favage nations, will have no high 
pinion of the workmanship of Cathmot’s shield. To 
move fome part of their prejudice, I shall only 
bferve, that the Belge of Britain, who were the 
nceftors of the Firbolg , were a commercial peoples 
nd commerce, we might prove , from many shine 
g examples of our own times, is the proper inlee 
farts and fciences, and all that exalts the human 
ind. Toavoid multiplying notes, 1 shall give here 
e fignification of the names of the ftars, engraved 
n the shield. Cean-mathon , head of rhe bear. Col- 
etna, flant and sharp beam. Ul-oicho, ruler of 
ugh, Cathlin , beam of che wave. Reul-durath , ffar 
the twilight. Berthin , fire of the hill. Tonthéna, 
eceor of the waves. Thefe etymologies, excepting 
at of Cean-mathon, are preity exa&.. Of it lam 
ot fo certain ; for it is not very probable, that 
he Firbolg had diftinguished a conftellation, fo 
rery carly as the days of Larthon , by the name of 
he bear. ae Ve 
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rifing from a cloud; Uloicho robed in mift 
and the foft beam of Cathlin glittering on 
rock. Fair-gleaming on its own blue wave 
Reldurath half-finks its weftern light. ThP 
red eye of Berthin looks , through a grove 
on the flow-moving hunter, as he returns 
through showery night, with the fpoils ¢F 
the bounding roe. — Wide, in the midft# 
arofe the cloudlefs beams of Ton-théna. 
Ton-théna which looked, by night, on thi 
courfe of the fea-toffed Larthon : Larthor 
the firft of Bolga’s race, who travelled of 
the winds (1). — White-bofomed {pread th} 
fails of the king, towards ftreamy Inisfaig 


¢ 3°? : 2) an 
dun night was rolled before him, with i 


heaven, and rolled him from waveto wave.=} 
Then rofe the fiery-haired Ton-thena, an 
laughed from her parted cloud. Larthon (4 
rejoiced at the guiding beam, as it faint) 
gleamed on the tumbling waters. 


‘ C ee travel on the winds, a poetical expreffio® 
ot failing. 


(2) Larthon is compounded of Lear, fea, any 
thon y wave. This name was given to the chief of th! 
firft colony of the Firbolg, who fettled in Ireland! 
on account of his knowledge in navigation. A pal! 
of an old poem is ftill extant, concerning this here 
The author of it, probably, took the hint frot| 
the epifode in this book, relating to the firft div 
covery of Ireland by Larthon. It abounds wit 
thofe romantic fables of giants and magicians, whi 
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® Beneath the fpear of Cathmor, awaked 
pat voice which awakes the bards. They 
ame, dark-winding, from every fide; each, 
With the found of his harp. Before them re= 
piced the king, as the traveller, in the day 
ff the fun ; when he hears, far-rolling around, 
he’ murmur of mofly ftreams; ftreams that 
writ , in the defert , from the rock of roes. 


iftinguish the compofitions of the lefs ancient bards. 
the defcriptions , contained in it, are ingenious 
ad proportionable to the magnitude of the perfons 
btroduced ; but , being unnatural , they are infipid 
d tedious. Had the bard kept within the bounds 
ff probability , his genius was far from being con= 
emptible. The exordium of his poem is nor defti- 
ute of merit; but it is the only part of it, that I 
aink worthy of being prefented to the reader. 


| « Who firft fent the black ship, thro’ ocean, 
tke a whale thro’ the burfting of foam? —— Look, 
rom thy darknefs, on Cronath, Offiian of the 
arps of old ! —— Send/thy light on the blue-rolling 
yaters , that I may behold the king. I fee him 
ark in his own shell of oak! fea-toffed Larthon , 
hy foul is fire. —— It is carelefs as the wind of thy 
fails ; as the wave that rolls by thy fide. Bur the filene 
een ifle is before thee , with its fons , who are tall 
woody Lumon ; Lumon which fends, from irs 


‘It may, perhaps, be for the credit of this bard, 
pb tranflate no more of this poem, for the conti- 
ation of his defcription of the Irish giants betrays 
is want of judgment, 
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Why, faid Fonar, hear we the voice o 
the king, in the feafon of his reft> Were thi 
dim forms of thy fathers bending in th 
dreams? Perhaps they ftand on that cloud, 
and wait for Fonar’s fong; often they com 
to the fields where their fons are to lift thi 
fpear. — Or shall our voice arife for hin 
who lifts the fpear no more; he that confy 
med the field, from Moma of the groves? 


Not forgot is that cloud in war, bard o 
other times. High shall his tomb rife, o1 
Moilena, the dwelling of renown. But, now 
roll back my foul to the times of my fathers 
to the years when firft they rofe, on Inis 
huna’s waves. Nor alone pleafant to Cathmori 
the remembrance of wood-covered Lumon.— 
Lumon the land of ftreams , the dwelling a 
white-bofomed maids, 


(1) Lumon of foamy ftreams, thou rifeft 0: 
Fonar’s foul! Thy fun is on thy fide, on th 
rocks of thy bending trees. The dun roe i} 


(1) Lumon, as I have remarked ina precedin) 
note , wasa hill, in Inisehuna, near the refidence o 
Sul-malla. This epifode has an immediate conne@ion 
with what is faid of Larthon, in the defcription 0 
Cathmot’s shield. We have there hinted to us onh 
Larthon’s firft voyage to Ireland ; here his ftory 4 
related , at large, and a curious defcription of ship! 
building. This concife ,. but expreflive, epifode ha 
been much admired in the original. Its brevity i 
gcmatkably fuited to the hurry of the occafion. 


feer 
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feen from thy furze; the deer lifts his branchy 
head ; for he fees, at times, the hound, on the 
half-covered heath. Slow, on the vale, are the 
fteps of maids, the white-armed daughters of 
the bow : they lift their blue eyes to the hill, 
from amidft their wandering locks. — Not 
there is the ftride of Larthon , chief of Inis« 
-huna. He mounts the wave on his own dark. 
oak, in Cluba’s ridgy bay, That oak which 
he cut from Lumon, to bound along the fea. 
The maids turn their eyes away, left the king 
should be lowly-laid; for never had they feen 
-a ship, dark rider of the wave! 


Now he dares to call the winds , and ta 
“mix with the mift of ocean. Blue Inis-fail rofe, 
in fmoak; but dark-skirted night came down. 
The fons of Bolga feared. The fiery haired 
Ton - thena rofe. Culbin’s bay received the 
ship, in the bofom of its echoing woods, 
There, iffued a ftream , from Duthuma’s hor- 
rid cave ; where {pirits gleamed, at times , 
with their half-finished forms. 


© Dreams defcended on Larthon : he faw 
feven {pirits of his fathers. He heard their half 
formed words, and dimly beheld the times ta 
come. He beheld the kings of Atha, the fons 
of future days. They led their hofts, along the 
field, like ridges of mift, which winds pour , 
in autumn , over Atha of the groves. 

Vou, Il, L 
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Larthon raifed the hall of Samla(z),to thed 
foft {ound of the harp. He went forth to the 
roes of Erin, to their wonted ftreams. Nor 
did he forget green-headed Lumon; he often 
bounded over his eas ,to where white-handed 
Flathal (2) looked from the hil! ofroes, Lumon 
- the foamy fireams, thou rifeft on Fonar’s 
oul. 


The beam awaked in the eaft. The mifty, 
heads of the mountains rofe, Valleys shew, 
on every fide , the grey-winding of their 
Streams, tis hoft heard the shield of Cathmor: 
at ence they rofe around ; like a crowded 
fea , when firft it feels the wings ofthe wind, 
The waves know not whither to roll; they 
lift their troubled heads. " 


Sad and flow retired Sul-malla to Long 
of the ftreams. She went — and often turned 5 
her blue eyes rolled in tears. But when she 
came tothe rock, that darkly-covered Lona’s 
vale : she looked, fromher burfting foul, og 
the king ; and funk, at once , behind. 


(3) Son of Alpin, firike the ftring. Is theréi} 
(1) Samla , apparizions , fo called from the vifiog) 


of Larthon, concerning his pofterity. 


(2) Flathal, heavenly , exquifitely beautiful, She 
was the wife of Larthon. 


(3) The original of this lytic ode is one of the mo! 
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oughtof joy in the harp? Pourit then, on the 
foul of Offian : it is folded in mift, — I hear 
thee, O bard, in my night. But ceafe the 
lightly-trembling found. The joy of grief 
belongs to Offian , amidft his dark-brown 
years. 


Green thorn of the hill of ghofts , that 
shakeft thy head to nightly winds! I hear no 
found in thee; is there no fpirit’s windy skirt 
now ruftling in thy leaves? Often are the 
fteps of the dead, in the dark-eddying blafts ; 
when the moon, a dun shield , from the eat, 
is rolled along the sky. 


Ullin , Carril and Ryno, voices of the days 
of old ! Let me hear you, in the darknefs of 
Selma, and awake the foul of fongs.— I hear 
you not, ye children of mufic, in what half 
of the clouds is your reft? Do you touch the 
‘shadowy harp , robed with morning mift, 
where the fun comes founding forth from his 
green-headed waves? 


beautiful paflages of the poem. The harmony and 
variety of its verfification prove , that the knowledge 
}of mufic was confiderably advanced in the days of 
Odiian. Sce the fpecimen of the original, 
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ARGUMENT to Boog VIII. 


The fourth morning, from the opening of 
the poem, comes on. Fingal, ftill conti- 
nuing in the place, to which he had reti-~ 
red on the preceding night, is feen, at 

“ antervals,..thro’ the mift, which covered 
the rock of Cormul. The defcent of the king 
is defcribed. He orders Geul, Dermid 5 
and Carril the bard, to go to the valley 
of Cluna, and conduct, from thence, to 
the Caledonian army, Ferad-artho , the 
fon of Cairbre, the only perfon remaining 
of the family of Conar , the firftking of Ire- 
land. — The king takes the command of 
the army, and prepares for battle. Marching 
towards the enemy, he comes to the cave 
of Lubar , where the body of Fillan lay 
Upon feeing his dog Bran, who lay at the 
entrance of the cave, hts grief returns. — 
Cathmor arranges the army of the Fir- 
bolg in order of battle. The appearance of 
that hero. The general conflict is defcribed. 
The aétions of Fingal and Cathmor. A 
fiorm. The total rout of the Fir-bolg. The 
two kings engage, ina column of mift, on 
the banks of Lubar. Their attitude and 
conference after the combat. The death of 
Cathmor. — Fingal refigns the {pear of 
Trenmor to Offian. The ceremonies obfer- 
ved on that occafion. — The fpirit of 
Cathmor appears to Sul-malla, in the 
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walley of Lona. Her forrow. — Evening 
comes on. A feaft is prepared. — The 
coming of Ferad-artho is announced by the 
fongs of a hundred bards. — The poem 


clofes, with a fpeech of Fingal, 


PP) Bei Mi AY 


AN 


EPIC POEM. 


BOOK EIGHTH. 


(1) AS when the wintry winds have feized 
the waves of the mountain-lake, have f{eized 
them , in ftormy night, and cloathed them 
over with ice; white, to the hunter's early 
eye, the billows ftill feem to roll. He turns 
his ear to the found of each unequal ridge. 
But each isfilent,gleaming, ftrewn with boughs 


(1) In the courfe of my notes, I have made it more 
my bufinefs to explain , than to examine, critically , 
the works of Offian. The firft is my province, as the 
perfon beft acquainted with them, the fecond falls to 
the share of others. I shall , however, obferve , thae 
all the precepts, which Ariftotle drew from Homer, 
ought not to be applied to the compofition of a Celtic 
bard 5; nor ought the title of the latter tu the epopae 
to be difputed , even if he should differ in fome cir- 
cumftances, from a Greck poet. —— Some allowance 
should be made for the different manners of nations. 
The genius of the Greeks and Celte was extremely 
diffimilar. The firft were lively and loquacious; 2 
manly concifenefs of expreffion diftinguished the lat- 
ter. We find, accordingly , that the compofitions of 
Homer and Offian are marked with the general and 


Ly 
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and tufts of grafs, which shake and whiftle to 
the wind, over their grey feats of froft. — 
So filent shone tothe morning the ridges of 


oppofite characters of their refpeétive nations, and , 
confequently , it is improper to compare the minutia 
of their poems together. There are, however , general 
rules , in the conduct of an epic poem, which, as they 
are natural, are, likewife , univerfal. In thefe the 
two poets exaly correfpond. This fimilarity , which 
could not poflibly proceed from imitation , is more 
decifive, with refpe& to the grand effentials of the 
¢popea , than all the precepts of Ariftotle. 


Offian is now approaching to the grand cataftrophe. 
The preparations he has made, in the preceding book, 
properly introduce the magnificence of defcription , 
wich which the prefent book opens, and tend to shcw 
that the Celtic bard had more art, in working up his 
fable , than fome of thofe , who clofely imitated the 
model of Homer. The tranfition from the pathetic co 
the fublime is eafy and natural. Till the mind is 
opened, by the firft, ir fcarcely can have an adequate 
comprehenfion of the fecond. The foft and aff-Ging 
fcenes of the feventh book form a fort of contraft to, 
and confequenrly heighten , the features of the more 
grand and terrible images of the eighth. 


The fimile , with which this book opens, is, 
perhaps, the longeft, and the moft minutely de- 
fcriptive » of any in the works ‘of Offian. The images | 
of ic are only familiar to thofe who live in a cold 
and mountainous country. They have often feen a 
fake fuddenly frozen over , and {trewed with withered 
gtafs, and boughs toon, by winds, from the 
Mountains , which form its banks ; buc, I believe , 
few of them would be of the mind of the ancient 
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Morven’shoft, as each warrior looked up from 
his helmet towards the hill of the king; the 
cloud-covered hill of Fingal, where he ftrode, 


bard , who preferred thefe winter fcenes to the irri- 
guous vales of May. ——To me, fays he, bring 
back my woods , which ftrew their leaves on blafts : 
Spread the lake below, with all its frozen waves. 
Pleafant is the breeze on the bearded ice ; when 
the moon is broad in heaven, and the [pirit of the 
mountain roars. Roll away the green vales of Mays 
they are thoughts of maids , &c. Such are the words 
of this winter poet, but what he afterwards adds, 
gives us to underftand , that thofe frigid fcenes were 
not his fole delight: for he fpeaks, with great ten- 
dernefs, of the oak-lighted hall of the chief; and 
the firengch of the shells, at night, when the courfe 
of winds is abroad. 


If the fimile of a frozen lake aptly ilfuftrates 
the ftillnefs and filent expeGation of an army.» 
lying under arms , waiting for the coming of their 
king, fo the compatifon of the fudden rifing of 
waves , around a fpirit, is alfo very expreflive of 
the tumultuous joy of Fingal’s army, upon the 
appearance of that hero. —~— An ancient bard, 
fenfible of the beauty of this paffage , has happily 
imitated it, in a pocm, concerning Kenneth Mac 
Alpin, king of Scotland. —I had occafion to 
quote this piece , in a note in the preceding book, 
Kenneth had retired privately , by night, to ahill,. 
in the neighbourhood of his army, and, upon 
his return, next morning , the bard fays, that he 
was like the form of a fpirit , returning to his fecret 
bay. In che skirt of a blaft he flands. The waves 
lift their roaring heads. Their green backs are qui- 
vering round. Rocks ecche back their i ; 

YJ 
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in the rolling of mift. At times is the hero 
feen, greatly dim in ail his arms, From 
thought to thought rolled the war, along his 
mighty foul. 


Now is the coming forth of the king. — 
Firft appeared the {word of Luno; the {pear 
half iffuing from a cloud, the shield ftill dim 
in mift. But when the ftride of the king came 
abroad , with all his grey, dewy locks in the 
wind; then rofe the shouts of his hoft over 
every moving tribe. They gathered, gleaming, 
round, with all their echoing shields. So rife 
the green feas rounda {pirit, that comes down 
from the fqually wind. The traveller hears 
the found afar, and lifts his head over the rock. 
He looks on the troubled bay , and thinks he 
dimly fees the form. The waves fport, un- 
wieldily , round , with all their backs of 
foam. 


Far-diftant ftood the fon of Morni, Duth- 
nos race, and Cona’s bard. We ftood far- 
diftant ; each beneath his tree. We shuned the 
eyes of the king ; we had not conquered in 
the field. — A little ftream rolled at my feet: 
I touched its light wave, with my fpear. I 
touchedsit with my fpear; nor there was the 
foul of Offian. It darkly refe, from thought. 
to thought, and fent abroad the figh, 


Son of Morni, faid the king , Dermid, hua 
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ter of roes! why are ye dark, like two rocks , 
each with its trickling waters? No wrath ga- 
thers onthe foul of Fingal , againft the chiefs 
of men, Ye are my ftrength in battle ; the 
kindling of my joy in peace. My early voice 
was a pleafant gale to your ears, when Fillan 
prepared the bow. The fon of Fingal is not 
here, nor yet the chace of the bounding roes. 
But why should the breakers of shields ftand, 
darkened, far away ? 


Tall they ftrode towards the king; they 
faw him turned to Mora’s wind. His tears 
came down, for his blue-eyed fon, who 
flept in the cave of ftreams. But he brightened 
before them, and {poke to the broad-shielded 
kings. 


Crommal , with woody rocks, and mifty 
top, the field of winds, pours forth, to the 
fight , blue Lubar’s ftreamy roar. Behind it 
rolls clear-winding Lavath, in the ftill vale of 
deer. A caveis dark in arock ; above it ftrong- 
winged eagles dwell ; broad-headed oaks , 
before it, found in Cluna’s wind. Within 


in his locks of youth, is Ferad-artho (1) , 


(1) Ferad-artho was the fon of Cairbar Mac-Cor- 
mac king of Ireland. He was the only one remain- 
ing of the race of Conar, the fon of Trenmor, 
the firft Irish monarch, according to Offian. In 
order to make this paflage thoroughly underftood , 
it may not be improper to recapitulate fome part 
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blue-eyed king , the fon of broad-shielded 
Cairbar, from Ullin of the roes. He liftens 
to the voice of Condan, as, grey, he bends 


ef what has been faid in preceding notes. —— Upor: 
the death of Conar the fon of Trenmor, his for 
Cormac fucceeded on the Itish throne. Cormac 
reigned long. His children were, Caitbar, who 
fuceeeded hina, and Rofcrana, the Arft wife of 
Fingal. Cairbar , long before the death of his fa- 
ther Cormac, had taken to wife Bos-gala, the 
daughter of Colgar, one of the moft powerful 
chiefs in Connaught, and had, by her, Artho, 
afterwards king of Ireland. Soon after Artho arrived 
at man’s eftate, his mother Bos-gala died, and 
Cairbar took to wife Beltanno, the daughter of 
Conachar ef Ullin , who brought him a fon, whom 
he called Ferad-artho , i. e. a man in the place of 
Artho. The occafion of the name was this. Artho , 
when his brother was born, was abfenr, on an 
expedition in the fouth of Ireland. A falfe report 
was brought to his father that he was killed. — 
Cairbar, to ufe the words of the poem on the: 
fubje&, darkened for his fair-haired fon. He turned 
zo.the young beam of light, the fon of Beltanno of 
Conachar. Thou shalt be Ferad-artho, he faid, @ 
fire before thy race, Caitbar, foon after, died, 
nor did Artho long furvive him. Artho was fucceed- 
ed, in the Irish throne, by his fon Cormac, 
who in his minority , was murdered by Cairbar, 
the fon of Borbar-duthul. — Ferad-artho , fays 
tradition , was very young, when the expedition 
of Fingal, to fettle him on the throne of Ireland s 
happened. During the short reign of young Cormac, 
Ferad-artho lived at the royal palace of Temora. 
Upon the murdet of the king, Condan, the bard, 
conveyed Ferad-artho, privately, to the cave of 
Cluna , behind the mountain Crommal , in Ulfter , 
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in feeble light. He liftens , for his foes dwell 
in the echoing halls of Temora. He comes , 
at times, abroad, inthe skirts of mift, to 
pierce the bounding roes. When the fun 
looks on the field, nor by the rock , nor 
ftream , is he ! He shuns the race of Bolga, 
who dwell in his father’s hall. Tell him, 
that Fingal lifts the {pear , and that his foes, 
perhaps, may fail. 


Lift up , O Gaul, the shield before him. 
Stretch, Dermid, Temora’s fpear. Be thy 
voice in his ear, O Carril, with the deeds 
of his fathers. Lead him to green Moilena ; 


where they both lived concealed , during the ufure 
pation of the family of Atha. All thefe particulars, 
concerning Ferad-artho, may be gathered from 
the compofitions of Offian : A bard, lefs an- 
cient, has delivered the whole hiftory, in a poem 
jut now in my poffefion. It has linle merit, if 
we except the fcene between Ferad-artho, and 
the mefiengers of Fingal, upon their arrival, in 
the valley of Cluna. After hearing of the great 
actions of Fingal, the young prince propofes the 
following queftions concerning him , to Gaul and 
| Dermid. —— « Is the king tall asthe rock of my 
cave? Is his fpear a fir of Cluna? Is he a rough- 
winged blaft , on the mountain , which takes the 
green oak by the head, and tears it from its hill 2 
—— Glitters Lubar within his firides, when he fends 
his ftately fteps along? —— Nor is he wall, faid 
Gaul, as that rock: nor glitter ftteams within his 
_ fttides, burt his foul is a mighty flood, like the 
Girength of Ullin’s feas, » 
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to the dusky field of ghofts; for there I falf 
forward , in battle ,in the folds of war. Before 
dun night defcends , come to high Dunmora’s 
top. Look, from the grey rolling of mift , 
on Lena of the ftreams. If there my ftandard 
shall float on wind, over Lubar’s gleaming 
courfe, then has not Fingal failed in the 
Taft of his fields, 


Such were his words: nor aught replied the) 
filent , ftriding kings. They looked fide-long, 
on Erin’s hoft and darkened, as they went.— 
Never before had they left the king , in the 
midft of the ftormy field. — Behind Fe 
touching at times his harp, the grey-haired” 
Carril moved. He forefaw the fall of the 
people , and mournful was the found! — It 
was like a breeze that comes, by fits, over 
Lego’s reedy lake; when fleep half-defcends' 
on the hunter, within his mofly cave. 


Why bends the bard of Cona , faid Fingal, 
over his fecret ftream? — Is this a time for 
forrow , father of low-laid Ofcar? Be the” 


wattiors (1) remembered in peace; when 


(1) Ofcar and Fillan are here , emphatically’ 
called che warriors. Offian was not forgetful of them, 
when, to ufe his own expreffion , peace returned to © 
the land. His plaintive poems, concerning the death 
of thefe young heroes, were very numerous, I had! | 
eccafion , in a preceding note, to give a tranfla= 
tion of ene of them , (a dialogue between Clatho § 
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echoing shields are heard no more. Bend, 
then, in grief, over the flood, where blows 
the mountain breeze. Let them pafs on thy 


and Bos-mina )in this I shall lay before the reader 
a fragment of another. The greateft, and, per- 
haps, the moft interefting part of the poem, is 
loft. What remains , is a foliloquy of Malvina, 
the daughter of Tofcar, fo often mentioned in 
Offian’s compofitions. She fitting alone , in the vale 
of Moi-lutha, is reprefented as defcrying, at a 
difiance, the ship which carried the body of Ofcar 
to Moryen, 


e Malvina is like the bow of the shower, in the 
fecret valley of fireams; itis bright , but the drops 
of heaven roll on its blended light. They fay, 
that I am fair within my locks, but, on my 
brightnefs, is the wandering of tears. Darknefs 
flies over my foul, as the dusky wave of the 
breeze , along the grafs of Lutha, —— Yet have 
mot the rees failed me, whenI moved between the 


Ahills. Pleafant, beneath my white hand, arofe the 
found of harps. What then, daughter of Lutha , 


travels over thy foul, like the dreary path of a 
ghoft, along the nightly beam? —— Should the 
young warrior fall, in the roar of his troubled 
fields ! —— Young virgins of Lutha arife, call back 
the wandering thoughts of Malvina. Awake the 
voice of the harp, along my echoing vale. Then 
shall my foul come forth, like a light from the 
gates ef the morn, when clouds are rolled around 
them , with their broken fides. 


 e Dweller of my thoughts, by night, whofe form 
afcends in troubled fields, why doft thou ftir up 
my foul, thou far-diftanr fon of the king ? —1s 
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foul , the blue-eyed dwellers of Lena. — 
But Erin rolls to war, wide-tumbling, rough, — 
and dark. Lift, Offien , lift the shield. — I 


am alone, my fon! 


As comes the fudden voice of winds to the 
becalmed ship of Inis~huna, and drives itlarge, 
along the deep, dark rider of the wave : fo 
the voice of Fingal fent Offian, tall, along 
the heath. He lifted high his shining shield, 
in the dusky wing of war : like the broad , 
blank moon, in the skirt of a cloud, before 
the ftorms arife. 


Loud, from mofs-covered Mora, poured’ 
down, at once, the broad-winged war. Fingal 
led his people forth , king of Morven of 
ftreams. — On high f{preads the eagle’s wing. 
His grey hair is poured on his shoulders 
broad. In thunder are his mighty ftrides. He’ 
often ftood , and faw behind , the wide- 
gleaming rolling of armour. — A rock he 
feemed, grey over with ice, whofe woods 
are high in wind. Bright ftreams leap frony 
its head, and fpread their foam on blafts, 


that the ship of my love, its dak courfe thro’ the 
ridges of ocean ? How arc thou fo fudden, Ofcar y 
from the heath of shields } » : 


The reft of this poem, it is fatd, confifted, of 
a dialogue between Ullin and Malvina, wherein thes 
difttefs of the latter is carried to the higheit pitche. 
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Now hecame to Lubar’s cave , where Fillan 
darkly flept. Bran {till lay on the broken 
shield : the eagle-wing is ftrewed on winds, 
Bright, from withered furze , looked forth the 
hero’s fpear. — Then grief ftirred the foul of 
the king, like whirlwinds blackening on a 
Jake. He turned his fudden ftep , and leaned, 
on his bending fpear. 


White-breafted Bran came bounding with 
joy to the known path of Fingal. He came, 
and looked towards the cave, where the blue- 
eyed hunter lay , for he was wont to firide, 
with morning, to the dewy bed of the roe.— 
Tt was then the tears of the king came down y 
and all his foul was dark. — But as the rifing 
wind rolls away the ftorm of rain , and leaves 
the white ftreams to the fun, and high hills 
with their heads of grafs; fo the returning 
war brightened the mind of Fingal. He 
bounded (1) , on his fpear , over Lubar, and 


| (1) The poetical hyperboles of Offian were ; 
afterwards , taken in the literal fenfe, by the 
ignorant vulgar ; and they firmly believed, thae 
Fingal, and his heroes, were of a gigantic ftature. 
There are many extravagant fi@ions founded upon 
the circumftance of Fingal leaping at once over 
the river Lubar. Many of them are handed down 
in tradition. The Irish compofitions concerning 
Fingal invariably fpeak of him as a giant. Of thefe 
Hibernian poems there are now many in my hands, 
From the language, and allufions to the times in 
“which they were writ, 1 should &x the date of 
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ftruck his echoing shield. His ridgy hoft 
bend forward, at once, with all their pointed 
fteel. 


Nor Erin heard , with fear, the found: 


their compofition in the fifteenth and fixteenth’ 
centuries, In fome paflages, the poetry is far froma 
wanting merit, but the fable is unnatural, and 
the whole condu& of the pieces injudicious. I shalf 
give one inftance of the extravagant fictions of 
the Irish bards, in a poem which they, moft 
unjuftly, a{cribe to Offian. The ftory of it is this. — 
Ireland being threatened with an invafion from) 
fome part of Scandinavia, Fingal fent Offian 5” 
Ofcar and Ca-olt, to watch the bay, in which 
it was expected , the enemy was to land, Ofcar, 
unluckily , fell afleep, before the Scandinavians’ 
appeared ; and, great as he was, fays the Irish” 
bard, he had one bad property, that no lefs 
could waken him , before his time, than cut- | 
ting of one of his fingers, or throwing a great 
ftone againft his head ; and it was dangerous to 
come near him on thofe occafions, till he had” 
recovered himfelf, and was fully awake. Ca-olc ,” 
who was employed by Offian to waken his fon,” 
made choice of throwing the ftone againft his head ,_ 
as the leaft dangerous expedient. The {tone , rebound- 
ing. from the hero’s. head , shook , as it rolled” 
along, the hill for three miles round. Ofcar rofe_ 
in rage, fought bravely, and, fingly » vanquished ~ 
a wing of the enemy’s army. —— Thus the bard ~ 
goes on till Fingal put an end to the war, by the ~ 
total reut of the Scandinavians. Puerile, and even 
defpicable, as thefe fidtions are, yet Keating and | 
O'Flaherty have no better authority than the poems © 
which contain them, for all that they write concern=— 
ing Fion Macecomnal, and the pretended militia | 
of Ireland, : 
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wide they came rolling along. Dark Malthos, 
in the wing of war, looks forward from 
shaggy brows. Next rofe that beam of light 
Hidalla; then the fide-long-looking gloom 
of Maronnan. Blue shielded Clonar lifts the 
{pear ; Cormar shakes his bushy locks on the 
wind. — Slowly, from behind a rock , rofe 
the bright form of Atha. Firft appeared his 
two pointed fpears, then the half of his 
burnished shield : like the rifing of a nightly 


| meteor , over the vale of ghofts. But when 


he shone all abroad , the hofts plunged, at 
once, into ftrife. The gleaming wayes of 
fteel are poured on either fide. 


As meet two troubled feas, with the rolling 


of ail their waves, when they feel the wings 


of contending winds , in the rock-fided firth 
of Lumon ;3 along the echoing hills is the dim 
courfe of ghofts: from the blaft fall the torn 
groves on the deep , amidft the foamy path 
of whales. — So mixed the hofts! — Now 
Fingal; now Cathmor came abroad. — The 
dark tumbling of death is before them : the 
gleam of broken fteel is rolled on their fteps, 
as, loud , the high-bounding kings hewed 
down the ridge of shields. 


Maronnan fell , by Fingal , laid large acrofs 
a ftream. The waters gathered by his fide, 
and leapt grey over his bofly shield. —Clonar 
4s pierced by Cathmor: nor yet lay the chief 
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on earth. An oak feized his hair in his fall. 
Hishelmetrol ed on the ground. By its thong 
hung his broad shield; over it wandered his) 
ftreaming blood, Tla-min (1) shall weep, in 

the hall, and ftrike her heaving breaft. | 


(1) Tla-min , mildly-foft. The loves of Clonat 
and Tla-min were rendered famous in the north, 
by a fragment of a Lyric poem, flill preferved , 
which is afcribed to Offian. Be it the compofition 
of whom ic will, its poetical merit may , perhaps, 
excufe me, for inferting it here. It is a dialogue 
between Clonar and Tla-min. She begins with 2 
foliloquy , which he overhears, 


e Clonar, fon of Conglas of I-mor, young 
hunter of dun-fided roes ! where art thou laid , 
amidft rushes, beneath the pafling wing of the 
breeze ? —I behold thee, my love, in the plain 
of thy own dark ftreams! The clung thorn is rolled 
by the wind , and ruftles along his shield. Bright in 
his locks he lies : the thoughts of his dreams fly, — 
darkening , over his face. Thou thinkeft of the_ 
battles of Offian , young fon of the echoing ifle! 


4 


ec Half-hid , in the grove, 1 fic down. Fly back, 
ye mifts of the hill. Why should ye hide her loye 
fiom the blue eyes of Tla-min of harps? 


CLONAR, § 
a 

« As the fpirit, feen in a dream , flies off from 
ur opening eyes, we think, we behold his bright 
path between the clofing hills ; fo fled the daughter 
of Clun-gal, from the fight of Clonar of shields. — 
Atife , from che gatheting of «ees; bluc-eyed 
Tia-min arife. i 
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Nor did Offian forget the {pear , in the 
wing of his war. He ftrewed the field with 
dead. — Young Hidalla came. Soft voice of 
ftreamy Clonra ! Why doft thou lift the fteel 2 
—O that we met, in the ftrife of fong, in 
thy own rushy vale ! — Malthos beheld him 
low , and darkened as he rushed along. On 
either fide of aftream , we bend in the echoing 
ftrife. — Heaven comes rolling down : 
around burft the voices of fqually winds. — 
Hills are clothed , at times, in fire. Thunder 
rolis in wreaths of mift. — In darknefs shrunk 
the foe : Morven’s warriors ftood aghaft. — 
Still I bent over the ftream , amidft my whifts 
ling locks. 


TLA-MIN. 


e I turn me away from his fteps. Why should 
he know of my love ! My white breaft is heaving 
over fighs, as foam on the dark courfe of ftreams. — 
But he paffes away , in his arms! —— Son of Con- 
glas, my foul is fad. 


CLONAR, 


e It was the shield of Fingal ! the voicecf kings 
rom Selma of harps!—— My path is towards 
green Erin. Arife, fair light, from thy shades. 
Come to the field of my foul, there is the fpread- 
ing of hofts. Arife, on Clonat’s troubled foul, 
young daughter of blue-shielded Clungal. » 


Clungal was the chief of I-mor, one of the 
Hebrides, . 
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Then rofe the voice of Fingal, and th 
found of the flying foe. I faw the king, 
times, in lightning, darkly-ftriding in his 
might. I ftruck my echoing shield, and hung 
forward on the fteps of Alnecma : the foe is 


rolled before me, like a wreath of {moak. 


The fun looked forth from his cloud, The 
hundred ftreams of Moi-lena shone. Slow 
rofe the blue columns of mift, againit the 
glittering hill, — Where are the mighty 
kings 2? (1) — Nor by that ftream, nor wood, 
are they! — I hear the elang of arms ! — 
Their ftrife is in the bofom of mift. — Such 
is the contending of {pirits in a nightly cloud 


» 


(1) Fingal and Cathmor. The condu& of the 
poet, in this paflage, is remarkable. His nume- 
rous defctiptions of fingle combats had already 
exhaufted the fubje&. Nothing new, nor adequate 
to our high idea of the kings could be faid. 
Offian , therefore, throws a. column of miff over 
the whole , and leaves the combat to the imagi 
mation of the reader. —— Poets have almoft uni 
verfally failed in their defcriptions of this forte) 
Not all the ftrength of Homer could fuitain , wit 
dignity , the minutie of a fingle combat. Th 
throwing of a f{pear, and the braying of a shield, 
as fome of our own poets moft elegantly exprefs 
it , convey no grand ideas. Our imagination ftretches | 
weyond , and , confequently , defpifes , the defcrip= 
tion. It were, therefore , well, for fome poets, in 
my opinion, ( tho’ it is, perhaps, fomewhat fins — 
gular ) to have , fometimes, like Offian, thrown 
mift over their fingle combats. | 


when! 
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when they ftrive for the wintry wings of 
winds, and the rolling of the foam-covered 
waves. 


Irushed along. The grey mift rofe. — Tall, 
gleaming, they ftood at Lubar. — Cathmor 
leaned againft a rock. His half-fallen shield 
received the ftream, that leapt from the mofs 
above. — Towards him is the firide of 
Fingal ; he faw the hero's blood. His fword 
fell flowly to his fide. — He fpoke, midft his 
darkening joy. 


Yields the race of Borbar-duthul ? Or ftill 
does he lift the {pear ? Not unheard is thy 


name, in Selma, in the green dwelling of 


' ftrangers. It has come, like the breeze of his 
defart , to the ear of Fingal. — Come to my 
hill of feafts : the mighty fail, at times, No 
fire am I to low-laid foes: I rejoice not over 
the fall of the brave. —To clofe (1) the wound 
is mine : 1 have known the herbs of the hills. 


(1) Fingal is very much celebrated , in tradition , 
for his knowledge in the virtues of herbs. The [rish 
poems , concerning him, often reprefent him, curing 
the wounds which his chiefs received in battle. They 
fable concerning him , that he was in poffeffion of a 
cup , containing the effence of herbs , which inftanr- 
aneoufly healed wounds. The knowledge of curing the 
wounded , was, till of late, univerfal among rhe 
Highlanders. We heat of no other diforder, which 
required the skill of phyfic. The wholefomenefs of the 
climate, and an active life, fpent ia hunting , exclu- 
ded difeafes. 


Vox. Ill. ‘Mi 
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I feized their fair heads , on high, as they 
waved by their fecret Hieietetial erhals are 
dark and filent, king of Atha of ftrangers. 


By Atha of the ftreams, he faid, there rifes 


a mofly rock. On its head is the wandering 


of boughs, within the courfe of winds. Dark, 
in its face , is a cave with its own loud rill. — 
There have I heard the tread of ftr angers(t), 
when they paffed to my hall of shells. Joy 
rofe, like a Seats on my foul : I bleft de 
echoing rock. Here be my dwelling, in 
darkne(s , in my grafly vale. From this I shall 
mount the breeze, that purfues my thiftle’s 
beard; or look ray on blue-winding Atha, 
from its wandering mift. 


Why fpeaks the king of the tomb? — 


(1) The hofpitable difpofition of Cathmor was 
unparalleled. He refle&s , with pleafure . even in his 
Jaft moments , on the relief he ad afforded to ftran- 
gets. The very tread of their feet was pleafant in his 
ear.— His hofpitality was not pafed unnoticed by 
fucceeding bards; for, with them, it became a pro- 
vetb, when they defcribed the hofpitable difpofition 
ofa hero , chat he was like Cathmor of Atha, the friend 
of . rangers. It will feem firange , har. in all the 
Irish traditions, there is no mention made of Cath- 
mor. This muft be attributed to the revolutions ard 
domeftic confufions which happened in that ifland , 
and utrerly cut off all the real traditions concerning 
fo ancient a period. All thar we have related of the 
ftate of Ireland before the fifth century is of late 
invention , and the work of ill informed fenachies 
and injudicious bards. 
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Offian ! the warrior has failed ! — Joy meet 
thy foul , like a ftream , Cathmor , friend of 
ftrangers! — My fon, I hear the call of years; 
they take my {pear as they pafs along. Why 
does not Fingal , they feem to fay, reft 
within his hall 2? Doft thou always delight in 
blood? In the tears of the fad ? — No: ye 
darkly-rolling years, Fingal delights not in 
blood. Tears are wintry {treams that watfte 
avay my foul. But, when I lie down to 
reft , then comes the mighty voice of war. 
It awakes me, in my hall, and calls forth 
all my fteel. — It shall call it forch no more; 
Offian , take thou thy father’s fpear. Lift it, 
in battle, when the proud arife. 


My fathers, Offian, trace my fteps; my 
deeds are pleafant to their eyes. Wherever I 
come forth to battle, on my field, are their 
columns of mift. — But mine arm refcued the 
feeble; the haughty found my rage was fire. 
Never over the fallen did mine eye rejoice. 

For this (1) my fathers shall meet me, at the 


(1) We fee, from this paffage, that, even in the 
times of Ojfian , and, confequently , before the 
incroduéton of chriftianity , they had fome idea of 
rewards and punishments after death. — Thofe who 
behaved, in life , with bravery and virtue, were te- 
ceived , with joy , to the airy halls of their fathers : 
but ete dark in foul , to ufe the expreffion of the poet, 

were fpurned away from rhe habitation of heroes, to 
wander on all the winds. Another opinion , whic 
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gates Seg sir airy halls, tall, with robes of 
light , with mildly-kindled eyes. But , to the 
proud i in arms, they are darkened ae in 
heaven, which fend the fire of night, red= | 


WV andering over their face. 


Father of heroes, Trenmor, dweller of 
eddying winds !I give thy {pear to Offian, let 
thine eye rejoice. Thee have I feen, at times, © 
bright from between thy clouds; fo appear to 
my fon, when he is to lift he {pear : then 
shall he remember thy mighty deeds, though 
thou art now but a biaft, 


He gave the {pear to my hand, and raifed, 
at once, a ftone on hich, to fpeak to fativee 
times, wie; Its grey SE ish cio iat Beneath he 
placed afword(1) in earth, and one bright bofs 


prevailed in thofe times , tended nota little to make 
individuals emulous to excel one another in martial 
atchievements. Ir was thought, that, in the hadl of © 
clouds, every one had a feat, raifed above others, 
in proportion as he excelled them , in valour , when 
he lived. —— The fimile in this paragraph is new,” 
and, if I may ufe the expreffion of a bard, who 
alludes to it, beauzifully rerrible. 


Mar dhubh-reiil, an croma nan fpeur , 
A thaomas teina na h’oicha , 
Dearg; fruthach , air h’aighai’ fein. ni 


(1) There are fome ftones fill to be feen in the | 
notth , which were erected , as memorials of fome © 
remarkable cranfa&ions between the ancient chiefs. — 
There are generally found, beneath them, fome 
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from his shield. Dark in thought, a-while , 
he bends : his words, at length, came forth. 


When thou, Oftone, shall moulder down, 
and lofe thee in the mofs of years, then shall 
thetravellercome, and whiftling pafs away.— 
Thou know’ft not, feeble wanderer, that fame 
once shone on Moi-lena. Here Fingal refigned 
his {pear , after the laft of his fields. — Pafs 
away , thou empty shade ; in thy voice there 
is no renown. Thou dwelleftby fome peaceful 
ftream 5 yet afew years, and thou art gone. 
No one remembers thee, thou dweller of 
thick mift ! — But Fingal shall be clothed with 
fame , a beam of light to other times 5 for be 
went forth, in echoing fteel, to fave the 
weak in arms. 


Brightening in his fame, the king ftrode 
to Lubar’s founding oak, where it bent, from 
its rock , over the bright tumbling ftream. Be- 
neath itis anarrow plain, and the found of the 
fount of the rock. — Here the ftandard (1) of 


piece of arms, and a bir of half-burnt wood. The 
caufe of placing the lalt there is not mentioned in 
tradition. 


(:) The ere&ting of his ftandard on the bank of 
Lubvar, was the fignal , which Fingal , in the begin- 
ning of the book , promifed to give to the chiefs, 
who went to conduét Ferad-attho to the army, should 
he himfelf prevail in batcle. This ftandard here (and 
in every other part of Offian’s pocms, where it is 
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Morven poured its wreaths on the wind, to 
mark the way of Ferad-artho, from his lecret 
vale. — Bright , from his parted weft, the fun 
of heaven looked abroad. The hero faw his 
people, and heard their shouts of joy. In bro- 
ken ridges round, they glittered to the beam. 
The king rejoiced, asahunter inhisown green 
vale, when, after the ftormis rolled away, he 
fees the gleaming fides ofthe rocks. The green 
thorn shakes its head in their face 5 from their 
top, look forward the roes. 


(1) Grey, at his mofly cave, is bent the aged 
form of Clonmal. The eyes of the bard had 
failed. He leaned forward, on his ftaff. Bright 
in her locks, before him, Sul-malla liftened 
to the tale; the tale of the kings of Atha, in 
the daysofold. The noife of battle had ceafed 
in his ear: he ftopt, and raifed the fecret figh. 
The {pirits of the dead, they faid , often light- 
ened over his foul. He faw the king of Atha 
low, beneath his bending tree. 


mentioned ) is called , the fun-beam. The reafon of © 
this appellation, I gave, more than once, inmy | 


notes in the preceding volume, 


(1) The poet changes the fcene to the valley of 
Lona , whither Sul-malla had been fent , by Carh- 
mor , before the battle. Clonmal, an aged bard , 
or rather druid , as he feems here to be endued with 
a prefcience of events, had long dwelt there, in a 
cave. This fcene is awful and folemn, and calcu 
lated to throw a melancholy gloom over the mind. 
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Why art thou dark, faid the maid ? The 
ftrife of arms is paft. Soon{1) shall he come to 
thy cave , over thy winding ftreams. The 
fun looks from the rocks of the weft. Tue 
mifts of the lake arife. Grey , they fpread on 
that hill, the rushy dwelling of roes. From 
the mift shall my king appear! Behold , he 
comes in his arms. Come to the cave of Clon- 
mal, O my beft beloved! 


I was the fpirit of Cathmor, ftalking, large, 
a gleaming form. He funk by the hollow 
ftream , that roared between the hills. — « It 
was but the hunter, she faid, who fearches 
for the bed of the roe. His fteps are not 
forth to war; his fpoufe expects him with 
night. — He shall, whiftling , return, with 
fpoils of the dark. brown hinds. » — Her eyes 
are turned to the hill; again the ftately form 
came down. She rofe, in the midft of joy. 
He retired in mift. Gradual vanish his limbs 
of fmoak, and mix with the mountrain-w ind, — 
Then she knew that he fell! « King of Erin 
art thou low ! » — Let Offian forget her 
grief; it waftes the foul of age (2). 


(1) Cathmor had promifed , in the feventh book, 
to come to the cave of Clonmal, after the battle was 
over. 


| (2) The abrupt manner, in which Offian_ quits 
the ftory of Sul-malia, is judicious. His fubjc& 
| led him immediately to relate the reftoration of 
| 


| 
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Evening came down on Moi-lena. Greys 
rolled the {treams of the land. Loud came 
forth the voice of Fingal: the beam of oakg 


the family of Conar, to the Irish throne 3 which 
we may contider effetually done, by the defeat and 
death of Cathmor, and the arrival of Ferad-arthe 
in the Caledonian army. To purfue , here , the flory 
of the one af fap ksh which was foreiga to 


of 
Celtic bard gathered from nature, not Aine a | 
precepts of critics. — Neither did the poet totally 
defert the beautiful Sul-malla , deprived of a | 
lover, and a ftranger, as she was, in a foreign) 
land. Tradition relates, that Offian, the next day) 
after the decifive battle between Fingal and Cath= 
mor, went to find out Sul-malla, in the valley of 
Lona. His addrefs to her , which is ftill preferved, 
I here lay before the reader. 


4 


« Awake, thou daughter of Conmor, from the) 
fern-skirted cavern of nina: Awake, diet fun-beant 
in defarts; warriors one day muft fail. They move 
forth, like terrible lights ; but, often, their cloud | 
is eam ae to the valley of ftreams, to the 
wandering of herds, on Lumon 3; there dwells , in 
his lazy mift, the man of many days. But he- 
is unknown, Sul-malla, like the thiftle of the 
rocks of roes; it shakes its grey beard , in the wind, — 
and falls, unfeen of our eyes.— Not fuch are the) 
kings of men, their depatture is a meteor of firey 
which pours its red courfe, from the defart, ovet 
the bofom of night. 


« He is mixed with the warriors of old, thofe | 
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arofe. The people gathered round with 

ladnefs; with gladnefs blended with shades. 
They fidelong looked to the king, and beheld 
his unfinished joy. — Pleafant, trom the way 
of the defart, the voice of mufic came. It 
feemed, at firft, the noife of a ftream, far- 
diftant on its rocks. Slow it roiled along the 
hill like the ruffled wing of a breeze , when 
it takes the tufted beard of the rocks, in the 
ftill feafon of night. — It was the voice of 
Condan, mixed with Carril’s trembling harp, 
They came with blue-eyed Ferad-artho , to 
Mora of the ftreams. 


Sudden burfts the fong from our bards, on 
Lena: the hoft ftruck their shields midft the 
found. Gladnefs rofe brightening on the 
king, like the beam of a cloudy day when tt 
rifes, on the green hill, before the roar of 


fires that have hid their heads. At times shall they 
come forth in fong. Not forgot has the warrior 
failed. — He has not feen, Sul-malla, the fallofa 
beam of his own : no fair-haired fon, in his blood, 


young ttoubler of the field.—Iam lonely, young 


branch of Lumon, I may hear the voice of the 
feeble, when my ftrength shall have failed in years, 
for young Ofcar has ceafed, on his field. ibis 

The reft of the poem is loft; from the ftory of 
it, which is flill preferved , we underftand , that 
Sul-malla returned to her own country. Sul-malla 
makes a confiderable figure in the poem which imme- 
diately follows in the enfuing volume ; her behaviour 
in that piece accounts for that partial regard with 
which the poet {peaks of her throughout Temora. 
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winds. — He ftruck the boffy shield of kings: 
at once they ceafe around. The people lean) 
forward , from their {pears, towards the voices 
of their land (1). 


Sons of Morven, {pread the feaft; fend tf 2 


night away on fong. Ye have shone around 
-me, and the dark ftorm is paft. My people. 
are the windy rocks, from which I {fpread my 
eag'e wings, when I rush forth to renown, 
and feize it on its field. — Offian, thou haf 


the {pear of Fingal: it is not the flat ofa 


(1) Before I finish my notes, it may not be altos 
gether improper to obviate an objeion, which mage 
be made tothe credibility of the ftory of Femora gy 
as related by Offian. Ic may be asked, whether it is 
probable, that Fingal could perform fuch aG&ions 
as are afcribed to him in this book, at an age@ 
when his grandfon , Ofcar had acquired fo muchy 
reputation im arms. To this ic may be anfwered J] 
that Fingal was but very young (book 4th} wheag 
he took to wife Ros-crana , who foon after became | 
the mother of Offian. Offian was alfo extremely) 
young wren he married Ever-allin, the mother of § 
Ofcar. Tradition relates, that Fingal was but cighs | 
teen yzars old at the birth of his fon Offian; and) 
that Cffian was much about the fame age, when 
Ofcar, his fon, was born. Ofcar, perhaps, might 
be about twenty , when he was killed, in the bartlé 
of Gabhra ; [ book 1ift] fo the age of Fingal! 
when the decifive battle was fougiz between him) 
and Cathmor, was jut fifty-fix years. In thofe times. 
of activity and health, the natural ftrength and - 
vigour of a man was little abated, at fuch an ages 
fo that there is nothing improbable in the We | 
ef Fingal, as related in this book. ‘ 
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| boy with which he firews the thiftle round, 
}young wanderer of the field. — No : it is 
the lance of the mighty ; with which they 
i ftretched forth their hands to death. Look to 
|thy fathers, my fon; they are awful beams. 
i— With morning lead Ferad-artho forth to 


ithe echoing halls of Temora. Remind him 


jof the kings of Erin; the ftately forms of 
fold. — Let not the fallen be forgot, they were 
mighty in the field. Let Carril pour his fong , 
ithat the kings may rejoice in their mift. — 
To-morrow I {pread my fails to Selma’s shaded 
walls; where ftreamy Duthula winds through 
the feats of roes. — 
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